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VOLUME XVII DECEMBER, 1944 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any. way by statements or articles appearing 


in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


This issue goes to press with our Editor, Professor F. A. 

Cavenagh, ill in hospital. We hope that he will have com- 

pletely recovered and be able to write his usual Editorial 
for the next number. 


The Brains Trust as a Method of Adult 


Education 


N. G. FISHER 


HE B.B.C. Brains Trust was begun modestly and not without mis- 

giving in January, 1941. It rapidly took its place in the very small 
group of programmes of the highest popularity. After its first broad- 
cast fifteen questions were received, after its fourth, thirty a day. The 
six broadcasts originally planned were extended to a first run of 
eighteen months, by which time the Brains Trust received 3,000 
letters a week, was broadcast on both Home and Forces Programmes 
at peak listening times, and was listened to in 12,000,000 homes. Four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoons had become a national habit. Campbell 
appeared on the music halls; mounted police were called out to control 
the crowds when Joad appeared in Bradford. Broadcasting had 
created public crazes and national figures before. But never before had 
an educational programme achieved universal popularity and the 
status of a national pastime. Military units, villages, provincial towns, 
schools, colleges, hostels and camps produced their own Brains 
Trusts. A group of M.P.s asked a long and chiefly hostile series of 
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Parliamentary questions about it. A minority of the public conceived a 
violent aversion for the leading personalities of the B.B.C. Brains 
Trust: some poured scorn on its educational value: others were 
emphatic in their failure to find it entertaining. Like Itma, like the 
Marx Brothers, like Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the Brains Trust was a 
national issue on which only neutrality or indifference were un- 
common. Such was its vitality. 

Popular success on such a scale is worth study by those who wish 
to understand popular taste. Of what other recent educational ex- 
periment can it be said that it attracted the attention of the majority 
of the public and that it engaged their attention in serious subjects? 
The most successful educational broadcast ever produced, the Brains 
Trust originated in the Variety Department of the B.B.C. It set out 
to entertain and it succeeded very largely for that reason. It is not for 
that reason necessarily not education. In fact the Brains Trust suc- 
ceeded not as entertainment nor as education but as both. In its history 
is a lesson for the practitioners of Adult Education and indeed for the 
purveyors of Entertainment. It succeeded for a time in making serious 
matters a topic of public interest comparable to professional sport. 
There is some evidence that with part of the public it had a permanent 
effect. These are achievements not to be derided. The Brains Trust is 
an educational device; more solid results can only be expected from 
educational institutions. It should be regarded not as a temporary 
reversion to grace on the part of the public but as a temporary achieve- 
ment of understanding on the part of those who provide for the public 

In its original form the Brains Trust consists essentially of a series 
of short impromptu discussions on unrelated topics, supplied by an 
audience which otherwise plays no part but that of an audience. In 
considering whether the method has any permanent value in education 
when divorced from broadcasting and from nationally famous radio 
personalities, it is necessary to consider first what was the effect upon 
its audience of the B.B.C. Brains Trust and its local imitations. They 
were entertainment, giving the public what it wanted; but what it 
wanted was diagnosed as education, in an amusing form. Here is the 
first lesson to be learned from the Brains Trust. There are those who 
would argue that such Brains Trusts achieved, educationally, nothing 
at all: that their effect on the public was more inimical than helpful to 
Adult Education. A Brains Trust, they argue, is entertainment; people 
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attend or switch on in order to be amused. Their interest is not 
primarily in gaining information or in assessing the value of the 
opinions expressed. It is in hearing how certain people react to a 
series of questions on subjects which they are as often as not little 
qualified to discuss. In short, the educational function is subordinate 
in purpose and sacrificed in practice to entertainment. 

There is some substance in these criticisms, which will be dis- 
cussed in detail later. Others, defining ‘entertainment’ as enjoyment 
without effort, consider it incompatible with education. Education, it 
is argued, involves the capacity for effort with or without enjoyment. 
Adult Education will make no progress by lowering its standards in 
seeking to attract large numbers for the wrong reasons. Devices which 
may, quite incidentally, impart a little unco-ordinated information or 
arouse a transitory interest achieve nothing unless followed up by 
serious study. Attracting through entertainment, they may inhibit the 
capacity for sustained individual effort which is indispensable to any 
real education. It may be noted that these objections apply to an 
extension lecture or to a discussion group as well as to a Brains Trust. 

It is, of course, true that any method of education should encourage 
students to strive towards the highest and most rewarding activity of 
which they are capable. Instructional methods contribute towards 
this end in various ways. If Adult Education is ever to become universal 
it must find how to attract those who are not conscious of their 
educational needs; to do that it must devise methods whose primary 
object is to stimulate rather than to inform, to arouse interest rather 
than to exercise faculties. Entertainment is not necessarily incom- 
patible with education. What matters is not whether people are 
entertained but how. Of a method which entertains, the important 
question to ask is ‘what else does it do?’ It is a pedagogic axiom that 
instruction, to be effective, should be made as enjoyable as possible. 
The majority of the British Public are accustomed to enjoy themselves 
by being entertained. Of course the standards of which so far only a 
minority have shown themselves capable must be preserved for that 
minority. But would they in any case accept anything less? Does 
providing for the remainder mean that these standards must disappear? 
Are Oxford and Cambridge less than themselves since the Technical 
College and Junior Commercial Institute have appeared? It is not the 
proselytizing of the masses but their neglect which threatens standards. 
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To attack the Brains Trust from such premises is to assume either 
that the majority of adults await only time and a revelation to send 
them flocking into tutorial classes or else that there is no hope in any 
predictable future of making Adult Education universal. Universal 
education is commonly recognized as a necessity inherent in industrial 
civilization and in political democracy: so far only universal schooling 
has been achieved in this country. This is largely due to our failure 
to equip Adult Education with the buildings and staff it needs to 
become a universal public service. But it is also due to our clinging to 
traditional conceptions of subjects and standards instead of trying to 
move upwards from the student. The attempt to diffuse literary 
culture downwards succeeds too slowly: commercial and _ political 
methods of exploiting the public succeed faster. It is time to make a 
serious attempt to re-interpret the remnants of traditional cultures in 
terms of life in industrial cities in the twentieth century. The first step 
is to attract large sections of the public who do not participate in 
Adult Education, by offering them something on a level at which 
they can respond. : | 

The Brains Trust is one such device. It is important as evidence of 
what the public wants and of how it responds when it gets it. It 
became a craze, and in the manner of crazes it had ‘its peak and its 
decline. It is a device, a peripheral form of public education, which has 
shown that something can be achieved by starting from the consumer. 

To estimate its achievement, its value as a method of education, it 
is necessary to examine certain other methods commonly used in 
Adult Education. Adult Education remains for the most part devoted 
to the discourse. The lesson form is normally regarded as too rem- 
iniscent of school to succeed with adults. The lecture, necessary 
where numbers are large and books are few, is widely regarded as far 
too prevalent in the Universities. But the serious student outside the 
Universities has far less time and energy for reading and is even more 
dependent than the undergraduate on the personal inspiration of his 
teachers. A good lecture is invaluable as a method of synthesis and of 
inspiration. But to be effective it demands certain personal qualities 
which are rarer than is apparently supposed by many who practise it. 
As a method for attracting the as yet unattracted multitude it suffers 
from further disadvantages. 


The after dinner speech, the school speech day, the sermon, do not, 
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at least in England, enjoy a prima facie popularity. They are not 
functions at which the majority attend in the expectation of enjoyment, 
or even instruction. A discourse demands that the audience remain 
still and silent while the speaker is active. It provides the maximum of 
restraint combined with the maximum possibility of inattention; but 
inattention is not relaxation and is seldom enjoyment. In view, there- 
fore, of the prejudice against discourse, its wearing out by misuse, 
and the scarcity of first rate ability in this medium, it is necessary to 
experiment in Adult Education with such a variety of instructional 
methods as are used in any Public Elementary School. 

An article in the June number of Adult Education described the 
combination of discourse with professional standards of presentation 
and mechanical aids by Dobson and Young. Success has also been 
recently achieved with new techniques, or fresh applications of old 
ones, such as the American “Town Hall’ and ‘Information Please’ 
broadcasts, the Quiz and the A.B.C.A. discussion groups. In A.B.C.A., 
the discussion group has been adapted to meet the problems and to fit 
in with the organization of the Army. A.B.C.A. is compulsory. A 
weekly discussion on current affairs led by an officer in training time, 
it began when the bulk of the Army was at home and under training 
and when there were very large numbers of men still to be called up 
for training. The soldier was therefore subjected to a great deal of 
instruction day after day. Units were constantly on the move, and the 
number of expert instructors in current affairs, whether in or out of 
the Army, was quite inadequate to a scheme which would cover the 
whole Army. .Lectures, classes and other activities were already 
provided on a voluntary basis but any universal and compulsory 
_ scheme would have to be carried out by the units themselves and 
constituted part of the Army’s normal routine. In this form it could be 
continued overseas as well as at home. To arouse the interest of the 
soldier in current affairs it was essential to find a method which should 
be neither didactic nor open to the suspicion of indoctrinating him 
with official propaganda. Finally, it was most important that officers 
and men should take part together in this form of training. The 
solution was. found in the discussion group, led by an officer on the 
basis of free expression for everybody. 

In its most rudimentary form A.B.C.A. aims at little more than 
getting men, or women, to talk. Once this is achieved, or where the 
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standard of the group makes it possible to aim higher from the start, 
the skill of the group leader is exercised in taking the group in an 
orderly fashion through an agenda. Where the topic requires it, the 
group leader may impart information by a brief preliminary discourse. 
but it has been found in practice that better results are usually obtained 
by imparting or eliciting information from the group in question and 
answer. The advantage of the discussion group is that everybody 
participates actively. Through the stimulus of hearing other people’s 
views, and the discipline of formulating one’s own precisely and 
stating them clearly, the method succeeds as perhaps nothing else 
does in making people think, responsibly and constructively, for 
themselves. In A.B.C.A. the discussion group is a preparatory form 
of education. Like the Brains Trust its function is chiefly to arouse 
interest: the development of those interests is the function of the 
remainder of the Army education scheme. Like the Brains Trust, the 
method can also be used with serious students, as a sequel. It is as apt 
for two philosophers and a mantelpiece as for a platoon of soldiers. 

The Brains Trust is a method which combines certain features of 
both the discussion group and the discourse. Its chief inventor, Mr. 
Howard Thomas, has given a revealing and entertaining account of its 
origins and intentions in a recent book.* As a journalist, and an 
advertising agent, running sponsored broadcasts from Radio Luxem- 
burg and Radio Normandy, he had developed the habit of enquiring 
what his public wanted and the technique of providing it. Mr. Thomas 
is far too intelligent to fail into the fallacy of thinking that giving the 
public what it wants means pandering to the lowest common denom- 
inator of public taste. For him it includes anticipating what the public 
wants next, discovering what they want when they don’t know 
themselves. 

Immediately before the war, deciding that dance music was losing 
its hold on the public, Mr. Thomas was beginning to experiment with 
classical music as an alternative. The beginning of the war brought 
a revival of therdemand for soporifics, but with Dunkirk a new mood 
appeared. It was this mood, particularly evident in the Services, which 
contributed to the success of A.B.C.A. and Army Education, and 
which produced among a much distracted public a new demand for 
tutorial classes. There was a noticeable and still conspicuous increase 


* Britain's Brains Trust by Howard Thomas. Chapman and Hall. 155. 
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in the public demand for classical music, but, in addition, the public, 
and the Forces in particular, had questions to ask. The B.B.C. dis- 
cussed various projects and in due course programmes such as the 
Quiz, ‘Radio Reconnaissance,’ and “The World at War, Your 
Questions Answered,’ were devised to meet the needs of the Forces. 
The most original* was Mr. Thomas’ invention ‘Any Questions?’ — 
the name ‘Brains Trust’ which he originally proposed was later 
fastened on to the programme by its public. 

The programme was to be ‘serious in intention, light in character:’ 
‘education in its lightest form.’ In the American broadcast ‘Information 
Please,’ a panel of experts displayed their skill in answering and 
listeners in setting difficult, even obscure questions. Those who asked 
a question which the experts could not answer were rewarded with the 
sound of a cash register opening, ten dollars and a set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The B.B.C. programme planners decided that 
something very different was needed. 

‘It was a wide field and there were dozens of possible treatments: 
the soldier questioner and omniscient answerer; prepared dialogue; 
dramatic reconstructions; the questions read out and answered in a 
cold, factual symposium.’ . . . ‘My own feeling was that the abrupt 
question and the pat answer would make dull listening. How much 
more human it would be if a soldier could take his question to the 
very people he would like to have answer it, and then sit with them 
as they pieced the answer together. Suppose he found himself guest 
at a dinner table along with a number of famous people... . From 
each person present he would draw some sort of reply, sometimes from 
expert knowledge of the subject, sometimes an experience related to 
the question. He might not even get a complete answer to his question, 
but the workings of his mind would be set in motion; he would be 
started on the track of finding the answer for himself. Or he might 
be disposed to argue with the views and the findings of these brilliant 
people.’ 

The object was conversation, both entertaining and stimulating. 
It was to be ‘serious in intention.’ ‘It seems undesirable,’ wrote Mr. 
Thomas, ‘that the standard should be lowered merely in order to 


* The ’Panel Discussion,’ which the Brains Trust closely resembles, was used in 
California in 1929: see Overstreet in Adult Education in Action New York 1936. 
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enlarge the listening audience by appealing to tastes that are already 
catered for. It is essential that the programme should win the respect 
of the secondary school minority, but it cannot do this if it aims at the 
lowest common denominator of intelligence.’* 
What is the value of the Brains Trust? Like any other method, it 
has its merits and its defects; it is applicable to certain tasks and not to 
others; it is of greater or less value according to how it is used and by 
| whom. In its original form, it has been suggested, it is essentially a 
¢ series of short discussions on unrelated topics. The discussions are 
carried out by a panel of specialists, one of whom is normally a 
specialist in the Common Man, and controlled by a Question Master. 
The bulk of those taking part do so by contributing the questions, and 
listening. While it attracts far larger numbers than could be as- 
sembled in voluntary discussion groups in civil life, it does not provide 
the valuable exercise of trying to say exactly what one means. And 
not everyone will agree with the retort that what is uttered by a group 
of experts is of more value to the common man than his own re- 
actions to the utterances of his fellows. 
Mr. Howard Thomas’s diagnosis of the effect on the audience is as 
4 follows. “The listener’s reactions would be:— 


1. Interest in the question itself, and an urge to supply his own 
answer. 


2. A mental comparison of his answer with the experts or 
interest in what the answer might be. 


3. An insight into the working of other men’s brains and the 
gradual piecing together of the answers. 


4. Interest in the correctness or otherwise of the experts’ replies, 

and the mild hope that the experts would not always know 
the answer. 

5- Assimilation of knowledge.’ t 

Arousing interest, giving information—the popularity of the 
Brains Trust is sufficient evidence that these aims were achieved. Its 
effect in stimulating thought and study must, as in all educational 
methods, be partly a matter of opinion and of faith. There is some 


* Ibid Page 18. 
t Ibid Page 20. 
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evidence that it was effective. In the great days of the B.B.C. Brains 
Trust War and Peace, recommended by Joad in an answer, went out 
of print in a few days. Provincial librarians reported a marked increase 
in the demand for books on philosophy. Such visible results, however, 
could have been produced by ‘the secondary school minority’ alone, 
since it consists of several millions. 

The Brains Trust achieved popularity through the personalities of 
its members. People wanted not only to hear an answer. They wanted 
to hear what Joad, Huxley and Campbell, or their local equivalents, 
had to say about it. In McCullough, the original Brains Trust had a 
Question Master with precisely the skill which was needed to draw out 
and to control the members, while remaining a definite but not 
obtrusive personality. A good Question Master needs a degree of 
wit, tact, personality and the ability to vary his own approach which 
is far from being at everybody’s command. The Brains Trust is no 
different from the lesson or the lecture in depending on the personality 
and skill of the performers. But the conversational appeal, the virtuosity 
of the Brains Trust can be a most serious defect in a method of educa- 
tion. In the first place, to quote one of Dr. Joad’s answers, ‘One of 
the greatest fallacies of our age, has been the delusion that because a 
man or woman is a good tennis player, or a good prize fighter, or a 
good popular novelist, or a popular beauty, the fact should entitle 
him or her to speak about God, destiny, love, free will, immortality, 
politics, and the future.’ Dr. Joad went on to claim that philosophers 
were the one category entitled to air their views on all subjects. 
Nevertheless, there were sessions of the original and of many humbler 
Brains Trusts which established the truth of the first part of this 
answer. While a discussion group may sometimes consist of in- 
different tennis players airing their views on immortality, any one of 
them can at least be contradicted on the spot, if only by other tennis 
players. 

Again, to succeed the Brains Trust must always sparkle. Its effec- 
tiveness depends on the reactions of the members to one another. The 
members are therefore encouraged at all costs to attempt brilliance, 
provocativeness, even perversity—they may find these qualities 
called out of them irresistibly by the other members. At its worst the 
Brains Trust can be a depressing display of frivolity and exhibitionism. 
The questions put to a Brains Trust are often badly framed. Discus- 
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sions on the meaning of somebody’s: loose wording may expose 
loose thinking on the part of the questioner: they also tend to promote 
aimless verbalizing on the part of the answerer. The Brains Trust does 
little to promote clear thinking or intellectual honesty when it pirou- 
ettes around a question which can only be answered by a profession 
of ignorance, or by a plain negative. There were many among the 
most educated section of the public who for such reasons found the 
whole thing irritatingly superficial and diffuse, and most of the 
answers unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it was not for them that 
the Brains Trust was devised, and if, as has been argued above, there 
is nothing like hearing other people’s opinions for making one 
formulate one’s own, it must be admitted that a thoroughly irritating 
person or a thoroughly perverse opinion is the best stimulant of all. 

Inevitably, the original Brains Trust came to concern itself with 
questions of opinion rather than of fact. The method is based on the 
unrehearsed answer to a question not seen beforehand. There are 
more expeditious ways of giving factual answers. Facts are the basis 
of opinions but should not form the matter of discussion. Wrangling 
over facts is an entertainment which a Brains Trust should indulge in 
very sparingly. The B.B.C. Brains Trust had at first an official answerer 
whose prepared answers were produced when the members failed. 
These reference book answers were so frequently and so emphatically 
repudiated by the members—what, after all, is a fact?—that they 
were dispensed with. Later there was added a special feature called 
‘Radio Encyclopaedia,’ giving short factual answers. It is interesting 
to learn that this was popular with the majority but not with the best 
educated and more serious listeners. Obviously different sections of 
the public react to the Brains Trust in different ways. Part of it still 
feels the needs long since catered for by Harmsworth and Pearson and 
more recently by radio programmes of the ‘Information Please’ type. 
As a form of education the Brains Trust, whatever its deficiencies, is 
an advance on this. 

Finally, can the Brains Trust be profitably applied to serious 
students? In the Services, where the local Brains Trust has been very 
common, these deficiencies were to some extent recognized and com- 
pensated by adapting the original formula. There were Brains Trusts 
on particular topics, such as the highly successful Anglo-American 
Brains Trust. At some units the weekly Brains Trust contained a 
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specialist guest speaker each week, the Medical Officer, the Padre, 
the Welfare Officer, or a representative of other arms of the Services, 
and the questions were all related to the topic on which the guest was 
expert. Each written question was followed by related supplementary 
questions from the floor. This led naturally to ‘In the Witness Box,’ 
which was developed in the N.F.S., where a single expert with or 
without a Question Master took the place of the Trust. Questions seen 
beforehand were combined with questions put orally from the floor. 
The specialized Brains Trust and the ‘Witness Box’ method are likely 
to be permanent in the education of serious students, supplementing 
the discourse, the tutorial session and the discussion group. Serious 
students in our Universities suffer enough from experts who cannot 
lecture and from scholars who cannot teach. An adaptation of the 
Brains Trust, in which the experts can count on the serious interest of 
the students in the subject, has several advantages. The subject is split 
by the questions into sections easily manageable by both the teacher 
and the student. Most important of all, the students themselves set 
the questions. Which of us, if we had our university days over again, 
would not welcome the opportunity of so cross-examining our 
lecturers as well as our tutors; of how many of the former would 
we protest that no method could have taught us more than their 
lectures? 

It may be objected that in Adult Education such a result is achieved 
through the widespread practice of allowing half an hour or more for 
questions and discussion after a lecture. The shortcoming of this 
method is that students having little previous knowledge of the topic 
are apt to ask unproductive, unrelated or even irrelevant questions. 
This can to some extent be overcome by giving out the questions for 
discussion before the lecture from which they arise: it is less satis- 
factory to wait until after the lecture before submitting the heads of 
discussion. Without such devices discussion after a lecture is unlikely 
to be much value and the attempt to combine questions and dis- 
cussion is most unsatisfactory. Similarly, if the Brains Trust is to be 
of value to a Tutorial or Extra-mural Class, questions should be 
submitted in writing at the previous session and arranged into some 
formal sequence by the tutor. Supplementary questions from the floor 
should be encouraged, especially if the group is fairly small. Con- 
ducted in this way the Brains Trust could be usefully applied in a 
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Tutorial Class or a series of Extra-mural Lectures, as a preparation. 
Used early in the course it should stimulate the interest of the students 
and at the same time teach the tutor a great deal about them and their 
needs. Later, perhaps once in the middle and once at the end of a 
course, it would provide an opportunity for students to present 
difficulties which they have met in studying the subject. Such a 
technique is employed by many lecturers and tutors of adult classes, 
but the Brains Trust, as opposed to the Witness Box conducted by 
the class tutor alone, would be valuable, not only to the students, in 
presenting the views of experts other than the tutor. I have seen this 
method very successfully used in practical classes, notably at a Horti- 
cultural Society meeting in a rural county. This last was called an 
Open Forum and it will be noted that these suggested adaptations of 
the Brains Trust have moved far from the original technique and 
towards methods which are old and common enough. It would be 
possible to cite a number of methods and devices, in addition to those 
mentioned above, which are widely known and often used. The fact 
remains that they are not used often enough. 

That the best results are obtained by applying several methods to 
one topic is a platitude, but one neglected in practice. It is a fallacy to 
assume that one method is always and everywhere the best, or that the 
value of one method invalidates that of another. The popularity of the 
Brains Trust may be of great service to Adult Education in stimulating 
experiments in the use and adaptation of techniques in which there is 
very little new but their wide application. The Brains Trust, designed 
for a special purpose, will be adapted, sometimes drastically modified, 
to meet other needs. It fulfilled its original purpose by methods which 
to a considerable extent detract from its value to serious students,— 
to precisely what extent will remain a matter of opinion. Meanwhile 
it will perform no small service if it reminds us that to be attractive to 
the student is a virtue in any method, even where we insist, as we 
must, that there are no short cuts. 
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Re-educating the Germans 
W. C. R. HICKS 


HE past two years have seen increasing publicity on the subject 

of the education or re-education of the Germans; by which is 
meant not so much the normal building up of an educational system as 
the process by which it is hoped to lead or help the Germans to. become 
good neighbours after the war. Comparison of the opinions expressed 
would show that the differences between them do not arise merely 
from educational or even political considerations. So many other 
factors are involved, that brief reference to some of them is necessary 
if only by way of warning. ; 

What an Englishman believes about re-education depends, to begin 
with, on what he thinks about ‘the Germans’; and, to put it mildly, 
there is no unanimity. If we could believe all that we read and hear, we 
might arrive at a composite view something like this: Germans are 
(or have been) poets and thinkers, dreamers and musicians—but also 
thorough, industrious and efficient; great scholars, but hopeless 
psychologists; good at local government, but bad at Parliamentary 
politics; marked individualists, but unusually prone to discipline; 
ruthless, but fond of children. Since only a stout constitution could 
digest all this, most people pick and choose; and in recent years it has 
been easy to narrow the field of selection. 

Again, argument on a subject of this kind causes people to use 
words such as race, national character, instinct—about which experts 
differ, and which are used widely and loosely in everyday conversation. 
The other day, for instance, an otherwise educated man was heard to 
say that he ‘used to have an instinctive prejudice against the whole 
American race’. Even serious writers take far too much for granted. 
For example, the compilers of the Chatham House report on ‘The 
Problem of Germany’ refer without qualms to a ‘weakening of the 
Frenchman’s patriotic instinct’ and to the ‘innate individuality of the 
British character’. Such phrases as these involve many assumptions, 
and they tend to irritate and mislead. 

We must, therefore, try to be clear and consistent in our use of 
terms; and so far as our powers will let us, we must try to distinguish 
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fact from opinion. It will still remain true that no one can discuss re- 
education without proceeding from some general assumptions, and I 
will state my own before examining the problem as I see it. I assume: 
that for the purpose of our dealings with Germany and the Germans, 
the question of ‘race’ or ‘racial instinct’ in any cut-and-dried form 
does not arise; that national character can change and be changed; that 
re-education is possible. I do not assume that the task will be easy, or 
that past German history can be ignored. On that basis, what is the 
problem, and how can we help to solve it? 

One question to which we have even now no complete answer is, 
what was the measure of the Nazis’ educational ‘success’ during the 
period 1933-1939—that is, to what extent did they really ‘Nazify’ the 
children and adolescents of those years? Material and evidence have, 
of course, reached this country in some quantity, and two illustrations 
may be given here. The first shows how quickly the authorities set to 
work after assuming power in 1933; the second gives a partial estimate 
of the general achievement down to 1939. 

A very early innovation was the institution of the so-called ‘national- 
political courses, by which was: meant a system of short-term 
annual courses for the older secondary school pupils, held in youth 
hostels and camps, and intended to give contact with peasant life as 
well as training in Nazi ideals. In the case of the Rhine province, full 
and detailed records of courses already held were published as early 
as 1935, and they show that a day begun by an early morning run at 
7-15, followed by four hours of hard physical work and later by games 
and athletics, was concluded by an evening discussion on subjects 
such as: the defensive idea, the nature of race, leadership, war and its 
conduct through the ages, the state idea, national socialism and the 
peasant. The stage was thus set early, and without secrecy. 

What was the achievement by 1939? In the summer of that year 
three German and Austrian groups, made up partly, but not entirely, 
of exiles, met outside Germany and prepared a typewritten report 
entitled ‘Jugend im dritten Reich’. The compilers recognized that the 
influence of the Nazi régime on those who had been under fourteen in 
1933 was ‘very great,’ and that despite compulsion, drill, brutality 
and repression, the youth organizations had been ‘quite successful’. 
‘The young people . . . have no standards of comparison, and cannot 
judge whether they are being treated fairly or unfairly, educated for 
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life or death.’ References to the crudity of Nazi mass-produced 
‘cultural activities’ were followed by this comment: ‘The cultural 
work carried on by Hitler Youth may be pretty dull, but its standards 
are high enough for the intellectual and educational level of young 
people educated under Fascism, and as a result it is effective.’ Perhaps 
the most significant feature of the report was the comment that more 
contact between the younger and the older generations might counteract 
these influences, but that on the one hand few parents were in a position 
to train their children to independence of judgment within the Nazi 
state, and on the other, adolescent workers (e.g. factory apprentices) 
were as far as possible segregated from older workers, and spent their 
holidays in Hitler Youth camps. 

These illustrations give us a fair gauge of the problem with which 
we were already faced before war broke out. Since then there 
have been more than five years of war conditions. We cannot know 
how long a time will pass before ‘re-education’ can begin, nor can we 
even dimly envisage the conditions in which it will take place. We 
can however tell from the reports of neutral observers that, as one 
would expect, the problem has become much more acute. A Swiss 
writer, discussing German wartime youth in a much-quoted article 
written in 1943, speaks of ‘an acquired military rigidity with a quivering 
nervousness,’ of ‘bright laughter’ side by side with ‘desperate serious- 
ness,’ of ‘heroism but at the same time unbearable megalomania,’ of 
‘fulfilment of duty, but also unrestrained and neglected rowdyism;’ 
and not least of an almost complete separation from family life. In 
1937 the Board of Education published an admirable report on 
Physical Education in Germany, which referred to the ‘tenseness and 
ultra-seriousness of expression among the younger people’ and to the 
obvious nervous strain to which they were being subjected or were 
subjecting themselves. Answering the question ‘Can they stand the 
pace?’, the compilers answered ‘Probably yes—for a long time to 
come’. Seven years have passed since that comment was printed. Have 
those years made the Nazi imprint ineradicable, or is the breaking 
point by that much nearer? Mr. Eden told us quite recently that in 
behaviour and attitude the youngest Nazi prisoners were the worst; 
and that is not surprising. Almost at the same time a war correspondent 
reported the discovery of numerous underground cells of resistance 
in Hitler Youth itself. That also is not surprising. After all, the 
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original youth movement of the 1890s began as a spontaneous protest 
against coercion, against all that is implied in the slogan ‘Who has 
youth has the future.’ It may not be easy to assess this fact in the light 
of present conditions, but it is worth bearing in mind. 

No accurate forecast of the post-war position is possible even now. 
We cannot foretell what degree of hostility, embitterment, sullenness, 
stupor, bewilderment there will be; what effect bombing, casualties, 
defeat, military occupation will have. Without a precedent for sus- 
tained mass-conditioning of such volume and intensity, there are no 
satisfactory data to draw on; the experience of 1918 and after may be 
a misleading guide. All of which means that we simply do not know 
what sort of a situation we shall have to deal with, how many Germans 
are ‘ruined’ by their environment, how many will react quickly and 
even welcome change. Our first decision must be a negative one— 
not to act too soon. Better a year or two of confusion than an ir- 
retrievable false step. An example of such a false step would be any 
attempt, such as has been suggested, to ignore or isolate the older 
generation—from say thirty onwards—as being ‘beyond all hope,’ 
and to concentrate on the younger. Differences of approach and 
treatment there will have to be, according to age and other circum- 
stances; but one obvious need is a return to normal, spontaneous 
social life and to the family life which is an integral part of it. 

In any case, many people who are interested in ‘re-education’ and 
wish to see it carried out, are anxious and disturbed, not so much 
because they believe that German racial inheritance will make their 
efforts futile—are there really so very many who are convinced of 
that?—but rather because they fear that in this instance too much 
harm has been done for re-education of the present generation of 
Germans to be possible. That fear may be justified, and those who do 
not share it cannot prove that they are right. There is a hopeful and a 
less hopeful aspect. On the one hand, if we believe that young Nazis 
have imbibed their outlook and habits from their environment, not 
from any instinctive or racial taint, we need not credit them with an 
outsize dose of briginal sin. On the other, if we agree that Germans 
are not born criminals, and that they have /earned their bad habits, 
what our generation wants to know is, can they shed them? Once 
acquired, must these tendencies stay, or can we wean Germans from 
their Naziness? Probably the answer is, that untraining is likely to be 
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harder than training; that solid hope can only rest on the provision of 
new aims and interests, seen to be worth while; and that, in general, 
the older the Nazi, the harder the cure. But it would not be altogether 
surprising if the difficulty proved to be less forbidding than we 
imagine, if only because the effects of a sudden and perhaps violent 
post-war jolt, upon a nation as upon an individual, are totally un- 
predictable. 

It is clear that it would be futile to plan a detailed educational cam- 
paign from without; even if we ignore political considerations, which 
we cannot, there are too many unresolved doubts. The first and most 
obvious fact to be borne in mind is that German re-education will go 
hand in hand with, and depend on, the political and economic settle- 
ment. In other words, although it may be accepted that in the main 
the Germans must educate and re-educate themselves, they will not 
be entirely free agents. Even if we take a less extreme view than the 
one which assumes that for many years Germany will be surrounded 
by a ‘ring of steel’ and that Germans will have to learn to behave 
themselves within that ring, it is obvious that there will be some kind 
of system of political checks and military control, and that the educa- 
tional structure—so far as it can be considered in isolation—will be 
subject to inspection and even prohibition. These circumstances will 
make it harder for Germans to regain an attitude of mind salutary to 
themselves and profitable to the world at large; they are, however, 
part of the price that we as well as they will, most inconveniently, 
have to pay. It is also true that, as the Chatham House writers say, 
‘conditions affecting Germany’s pol:tical, economic, or cultural life... 
can only to a limited degree be secured by force . .. The attitude of the 
people as a whole will doubtless be largely affected by the question 
whether the conditions prevailing in other departments of life are 
such as they find tolerable.’ 

Most authorities envisage first a transitional period, which may 
well be chaotic, and only after that a more stable period of growth. 
We must be prepared for a preliminary stage so diflicult that, as 
happened during the years of inflation, almost anything may happen 
in the social field; uniformity will be neither possible nor desirable. 
Presumably there will be High Commissioners, as foreseen in the 
report ‘Education and the United Nations’, with a fairly compre- 
hensive power of veto; though if they are wise, they will not at once 
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veto everything of which they disapprove. It will be a period of much 
improvisation, in which it would be foolish to apply rigidly a detailed 
plan; just as it would be foolish (as the Chatham House report recog- 
nizes) to attempt to embody a scheme of education in the peace treaty. 
Control of publicity there must be during this first stage; but as and 
when German figures emerge who succeed in gaining the confidence 
of the people, they must have—and be believed to have—every 
facility for assessing and making known the accuracy of any factual 
news and information supplied from the outside world. 

Apart from the encouragement of employment, which is outside 
the scope of this paper, though not irrelevant to it, perhaps the first 
need of all, and not the easiest to meet, will be a return to normal 
family life, once very strong in Germany, and so disrupted by the 
Nazis. Taking a long view, an urgent corollary of this will be the 
satisfactory placing of the many thousands of orphans and illegitimate 
children. In this work the Churches might well find a great opportunity 
of service. 

It is to be hoped that during the preliminary period the new German 
form of government will emerge, with its constitution; that the 
authorities will succeed in making the people understand the purpose 
of the constitution, and will provide motives for supporting it. This 
the Weimar Republic most unwisely neglected. It will not be enough 
to give school leavers a copy of the text in tiny print and hope for 
the best. 

During the early years it may be unwise to move as quickly in the 
matter of international contacts as is suggested in the report ‘Education 
and the United Nations’. The Germans had better settle down and 
begin to put their own house in order before they begin globe-trotting. 
It is one of the many results of Nazi iil-doings that for a time we 
may have to help the Germans more than they can help the outside 
world. Some of us will have to go to Germany, but for a time one-way 
traffic may have advantages. 

If we approach education in its more formal sense, various steps 
are seen to be possible, and some of them are common to plans and 
recommendations which have already appeared in print.* 

There must be a veto on certain types of teaching and therefore of 


*In particular, the attention of readers is drawn to the pamphlet by Minna Specht, 
Education in Post-war Germany (International Publishing Co., 1.) 
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textbooks. We want no more of the arithmetic which compels 
children to calculate plane speeds and bomber loads, no more glorifica- 
tion of war and nationalism in histories and history teaching, no more 
tendentious treatment of school atlases. It will be profitable to refer 
back to the Republican period for samples of earlier books, though 
not necessarily in order to adopt or reprint them. Such reference back 
would show examples of good and bad: school atlases emphasizing 
the 1914 political frontiers, but also histories expressing horror of war 
and even approval of the League of Nations. The need for preparation 
of new textbooks on a large scale is obvious; but it would be a 
mistake to produce them hurriedly, and we must be prepared for many 
temporary makeshifts. The United Nations report emphasizes rightly 
the further need of freshly stocked school libraries, with as many 
foreign books as possible, including translations, in order to supply 
information about the countries and ideas from which Germans have 
been cut off so long. 

In connection with school books, it will probably be desirable to 
retain ministerial lists of standard books approved for school use. 
This practice is not known with us; at least, our central authority 
prescribes no books, though occasionally letters to the newspapers 
assume that it does. But in Germany, especially during the preliminary 
period, such lists will be aids to recognition and stability, and a 
useful check for the High Commissioners. If at a later stage the 
Germans decide to retain this instrument, it should become not 
merely a means of vetoing the bad, but also of recognizing the good, 
inclusion being reward and a recommendation, not simply a cold, 
official ‘adoption’. 

Much more important than the books, however, are the teachers. 
It will be necessary to survey the available resources without delay, 
and to give the occupying authorities a temporary power of veto or 
suspension. The question of the supply of teachers is, indeed, the most 
difficult one which faces those who say\that the Germans must re- 
educate themselves. For consider: among the available personnel 
seeking to find or retain employment there will be the one-time Nazis, 
the facing-both-ways, the timid acquiescents, the victims of the con- 
centration camps, the exiles, the Jews. All these groups will provide 
their own problems. It may well be that if the Germans generally 
welcome a change of régime, they will only willingly respect the 
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unknown number of those who remained in Germany, showed some 
sign of independence of mind in Nazi days, even had the courage to 
protest—which at first sight would serve to emphasize the réle of the 
Churches; and indeed there can be no doubt that these have a large 
though as yet undefinable part to play in the educational process. The 
supply of future teachers also has to be considered, but in the first 
instance that is part of the general question of education rather than of 
professional training. It is in any case clear that large numbers of 
existing teachers will have to be retained, even at some risk, from 
sheer numerical necessity, though many will teach on probation. The 
Germans will certainly need a staff of travelling advisers or inspectors 
during the difficult ‘change round’, and probably for long afterwards. 
As for the Training Colleges and Universities—and so far as possible 
the schools as well—the United Nations should arrange with the 
German authorities for the supply to each institution or district of one 
or more foreign, but German-speaking representatives; not for the 
purpose of inspecting or spying, but in order that they may join in 
discussion and give reality to contact with the outside world in a 
more satisfactory way, and to more people, than visits abroad by 
individual Germans would achieve. In this connection, and as soon as 
circumstances permit, we may hope for a renewal and extension of 
the pre-war arrangements by which we supplied short-term ‘Assistants’ 
and ‘Lectors’ to schools and Universities. Especially during the pre- 
liminary period, very careful selection will be required; the appoint- 
ments should be made by our own authorities (perhaps, in the case of 
England, by a standing committee of the Universities and the Ministry 
of Education). The greatest care would be needed to make sure that 
the persons appointed were not, and were not suspected of being, in 
any sense political agents or government representatives. 

Since it will presumably be harder to re-educate the older people, 
and since we need to avoid anything which might savour of Nazi 
organization, or of separation of the younger from the older generation, 
or of members of the family from one another, we must be both 
generous and careful in the facilities we provide, or expect to see 
provided, for adult education. It is said, for example, that what is most 
needed is a vast number of People’s Colleges or Folk High Schools, 
on the Danish model, all over Germany. The value of these will be 
obvious, given inspiring staffs supplemented—perhaps especially here 
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—by suitable foreign representatives. But since such colleges or 
schools would probably be residential institutions, they should pre- 
ferably offer frequent short courses, which could be regarded as 
complementary to adult courses not involving absence from home; 
these latter being envisaged somewhat on the lines of W.E.A. work in 
England or of the less spontaneous, more organized courses of the 
kind which used to be provided in the larger German cities by the 
Volkshochschule. In this field as in every other, despite the urgency 
of the problem, haste and over-organization are likely to do more harm 
than good. This may apply with particular force to anything in the 
shape of a new youth movement. No one can doubt this who has 
studied not merely the more recent course of events in Germany, but 
also the history of the original German youth movement, which dates 
back to the last decade or so of the nineteenth century. We can do the 
Germans and ourselves no better service than to help them to un- 
organize themselves. 

Apart from considerations such as these, the question of method in 
its more technical sense also arises. It is said, not only in this con- 
nection, of course, that after the war we shall need new techniques of 
education. It is also sometimes said that the Nazis themselves may have 
evolved educational methods or techniques which we need not hesitate 
to borrow if we can adapt them to new and better ends. Great caution 
is needed here. In this country there was before the war a good deal of 
wishful thinking, some dangerous confusion of ends and means in 
connection with Nazi education. There were people who said: ‘Such 
and such a feature is a good thing. Let us concentrate on that, perhaps 
even adopt it. Let us see what seems to be good, and not merely think 
the worst.’ That attitude, however sincere, did much harm. We 
simply must make up our minds what are ends, what are means, and 
to what extent, if any, they can be divorced. 

Given the Nazi educational ends, is it conceivable that their means 
and methods can fail to involve compulsion, with the techniques of 
repetition and exclusion in their extremest forms? But repetition and 
exclusion are not new in themselves; they form part of any teaching 
technique; it is a question of degree. And as for compulsion, do we 
really want to try and compel Germans ‘to be good?’ Shall we not 
rather say, in effect: here is your house; provided you do not break 
your neighbour’s windows, or throw your weeds into his garden, or 
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threaten or maltreat him, we shall not interfere, and will help you to 
settle down to the extent that our other commitments allow? Again, 
the features admired before the war by some of our wishful thinkers 
included German camps and organized physical training. Will not 
such media be rightfully suspect in post-war Germany, and good and 
useful though they are ‘in themselves,’ should we be wise even to try 
and persuade the Germans to make more use of them than they 
themselves may wish? The whole question of borrowing Nazi tech- 
niques seems to involve great dangers. By all means let us find out 
what they are, or were, and examine them; but let us be chary about 
adopting even one of them until we are quite sure that there is no risk 
of confusing them with the ends they have served. 

Finally, while it is generally agreed that the fundamental work of 
re-education can only be done by Germans themselves, it is clear that 
the part played by the occupying powers, whether positive or negative, 
may well be decisive by virtue of its effect upon the attitude of the 
German people. If we assume, as we must, that at least three great 
powers* are going to have a finger in the educational pie, we must 
also assume agreement on their part to adopt substantially the same 
policy. Considering all that is involved, it is assuming rather a lot. 


* France has been added since this article went to press. 


The Army Education Scheme 
(Release Period) 


By C. H. PHILIPS 
(Army School of Education, Cuerden Hall) 


ICTORY in the West will create a crisis in Britain greater even 

than the entry into war. A prolonged ‘release period,’ which is 
inevitable, will require prolonged social discipline, all the more diffi- 
cult to maintain when the stimulus of war in Europe has gone. For the 
soldier the strain will be greater because it means for him time to spare, 
time to become more cynical than ever. Alternatively and more con- 
structively, it may mean time in which to prepare himself for the job he 
hopes to go to, time for spiritual refreshment and ‘the recoiling of an 
over-extended spring’ without which all our post-war plans of recon- 
struction will come to nothing. 

The War Office, taking time by the forelock, has planned an educa- 
tional campaign for the release period as bold and as far reaching as the 
military plan which carried us to the beaches of Normandy and forward 
to Germany. Just as the sections for Arromanches harbour were built 
beforehand in Britain so the Army’s educational equipment is being 
made ready to be placed in position when the time comes. 

This educational scheme has been designed for the Army as a whole, 
to be rum by the Army; and the basis of the Army being the unit the 
schemé itself rests on the unit and the responsibility for carrying it out 
on the Commanding Officer. Certain units, such as convalescent 
depots, hospitals, detention barracks and military prisons create special 
problems and for them special plans have been made. But all other units 
are included in the general scheme which therefore applies equally to 
mixed units an‘! military units with A.T.S. attached, to units which may 
be concentrate riking force in the heart of Germany or scattered 
along the lines « nmunication; to units at home and overseas. 

Obviously no rigid framework could successfully be imposed onso 
many units differing in size, type and geographical position; and 
Formation Commanders will have to exercise discretion in allowing the 
units under their command to implement the scheme because some 
units will be just as busy in the release period as they now are. 
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To facilitate the planning of the scheme the unit between 500 and 
goo strong has been taken as a basis, that is a Colonel or Lieut.- 
Colonel’s command; an A.T.S. Group also constituting a unit for this 
purpose. 

The Commanding Officer’s reaction to the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the scheme in his unit will almost certainly be, ‘It’s a job like 
any other military job. Give me the drill and I'll do it!’ and every effort 
has been made to give him a clear-cut plan to work on. He will have to 
set aside not less than six hours a week in normal training and working 
time in which so far as possible the educational needs and demands of 
all members of his unit are to be met. 

The unit, whether at home or overseas, will not be starting from 
scratch: considerable educational advances have been achieved in the 
wartime scheme and no gains so far made are to be abandoned, rather 
they will form the jumping-off ground for this new campaign. The 
broadest educational penetrations so far have been made through the 
current affairs’ discussions run on a platoon basis by the regimental 
officer and based on the weekly ABCA pamphlets; discussions which 
have been reinforced by instruction in citizenship through a series of 
booklets on The British Way and Purpose. These discussions and talks 
will continue and will form the nucleus of the release scheme. Indeed 
the 1942-43 and 1943-4 winter programmes in the Army concentrated 
on the education of the soldier as a citizen and as an individual and this 
general line of approach will be adhered to. Not that the release scheme 
is a mere continuation of the wartime programme; in its scope, in its 
size and in the comprehensiveness of its planning it is entirely new. 

From the start the War Office has recognized that after the end of 
organized resistance in Germany many men and women especially in 
the younger age groups will be primarily interested in preparing 
themselves for a job and it is the Army’s intention within its resources 
to meet this demand. But at the same time individual education is to be 
firmly set in a background of communal education, and through the 
study and discussion on a platoon basis led by the regimental officer of 
the problems of rational and international reconstruction the individual 
will gain a sense of unity with his fellows, a sense of perspective and 
above all of purpose. 

Meeting the varied educational demands of every man and woman in 
the Army will constitute a much more difficult task. In the first case this 
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must be done in the unit, which as likely as not will be overseas and 
therefore must aim to be as self-sufficient educationally as possible. 

t All Commanding Officers will appoint a full-time Unit Education 
! Officer to organize the scheme, and in a unit commanded by a Colonel 
or Lieut.-Colonel he will be chosen from the majors or captains of 
that unit. He may conveniently be described as the unit’s Director of 
Education, and seven full-time instructors will be chosen to assist him, 
including as Chief Instructor an Officer who will hold the rank of 
captain; the other six instructors being made up to sergeants. In units 
larger or smaller than 500 to goo the general principle is to provide one 
instructor for every 100 soldiers and A.T.S. Where the difficulty 
exists in finding suitable instructors the Formation Commander may 
cross-post them, for example, from specialist units like R.E.M.E. to 
infantry battalions. 

The organization of the unit scheme entails too great a task for the H 
Unit Education Officer alone and will in fact be shared with a small { 
unit committee, a system which has already in many cases proved its 
worth. The publicizing of the scheme will form their first and probably 
most important task. 

If adults are to welcome a compulsory system they need and deserve 
to be introduced to it by the most astute publicity and salesmanship. It 
must be presented to them in such a way that those who are suspicious 
of it, those frankly antagonistic will have the opportunity of realizing 
that there is something in it of value for all. On the other hand, the 
unit’s educational resources being limited, the total demands in the 
first case will have to be canalized. This dual purpose will best be 
achieved in the friendly atmosphere of ABCA discussions, and already 
an excellent pamphlet Brush-up for Civvy Street has been published as 
a basis for such discussions. 

) Certainly from the Unit Education Officer’s point of view the 
demands of the unit must be quickly reduced to manageable proportions. 
Broadly speaking, in the Army one can identify beforehand and prepare 
for six main kinds of educational need; basic education; those whose 
educational standard is poor; those of a reasonable standard who wish 
to improve their qualifications or to enter the minor professions or a 
university and for whom a special Forces Preliminary Examination of 
about School Certificate has been planned; those needing training of a 
technical nature; those whose education is good and who are interested 
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in some serious cultural or social activity; those few whose standard 
is high and who wish to work on their own. This kind of grouping 
provides a common basis for the whole scheme, an important con- 
sideration in an Army which will be in a state of flux. 

By getting each individual to make brief written replies to a series of 
clear questions on his educational background and training and the job 
he intends to return to or train for, the Unit Education Officer will be 
able to distinguish these main groups, also prospective instructors, and 
then in discussion with each group in turn to decide on first the most 
suitable courses of study for each individual which can at once be pro- 
vided within the unit; and, secondly, the subjects at courses for which 
instructors or facilities must be found outside the unit. In this informal 
sorting-out it will become abundantly clear that the Army, which is 
neither a factory, a trades union, nor an employment agency, cannot 


‘ provide vocational training for specific jobs; but that it can definitely 


give an essential background or pre-vocational groundwork which will 
lead on to the vocational training which the individual can expect to 
receive from the Ministry of Labour after his release from the Army. 
For example, some may wish to become electrical engineers and within 
the unit it will be possible at the very least to give them an essential 
grounding in mathematics; in many places, especially where R.E.M.E. 
workshops are available, all kinds of practical work of a pre-vocational 
nature will be practicable. 

In these preliminary discussions the Unit Education Officer and his 
staff will undoubtedly be asked for vocational information of all kinds 
and plans have accordingly been made to ensure that this kind of 
information—information be it noted and not vocational guidance 
—will be supplied by the Ministry of Labour. 

The task of the Unit Education Officer and his instructors in the 
detailed planning of courses of study will be considerably simplified by 
the provision in all units of six curriculum handbooks with the general 
titles—Technical subjects, Commerce and the Professions, Science, 
Man and Society, Home and Health, Arts and Crafts. Each consists 
of detailed syllabuses of all important subjects likely to be asked for 
under that heading, each subject in turn being treated in three grades 
or standards. The courses are planned on a twenty-four week basis and 
include lists of reference and textbooks. Moreover, since the instructor’s 
methods are constantly compared in the minds of his students with 
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those of the radio, the cinema, the newspaper and magazine, the im- 
portance of the presentation of his material has not been overlooked 
and each handbook will be accompanied by a Teaching Method 
handbook. 

The unit’s education time-table, the climax of the first phase of the 
Unit Education Officer’s task, will obviously have to be planned in 
relation to the number of classes required, the available instructors, 
full and part-time, and the amount of accommodation that can be 
found. An ample scale of accommodation including classrooms, 
workshops, cookery rooms for the A.T.S., private study rooms, and 
library has been authorized, but obviously local conditions constitute 
the determining factor. If the unit’s educational accommodation can be 
concentrated into an education wing, the impact of the work done 
there will be the greater: most desirable of all would it be to turn a large 
building into an education centre for compulsory work in the daytime 
and voluntary activities at night. 

The unit instructors as well as the students will be able to turn 
for information to the unit library of 400 carefully chosen books 
—including besides reference books, works like the Queanell’s History 
of Everyday Things and Jeans’ The Mysterious Universe—which will 
be sent to the unit complete with catalogue and a librarian’s handbook. 
Textbooks up to a scale of two to every three persons in the unit will 
also be supplied; and each Command will hold upwards of 4,000 
books of a more specialized kind which can be borrowed. Clearly 
listed in a handbook there will also be an extensive range of materials 
and equipment, in particular for handicrafts and science, which the 
Unit Education Officer can apply for. 

In practice no unit is likely to be educationally self-sufficient; in 
particular in the smaller units the number of instructors may be 
inadequate; and co-ordination between the units in any one area will 
obviously be necessary if all resources are to be economically used. 
These responsibilities, especially the giving of expert advice, the 
organization of inter-unit classes, the training of instructors, rest on 
the Army Education Corps on whose efficiency and inspiration depends 
in a large measure the success of the scheme. The Corps is being 
enlarged in order that A.E.C. officers and other ranks shall be included 
in the staffs of all Formations down to and including Brigades, 
Sub-Districts and Sub-Areas. 
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One of their most important duties will be to make use of all avail- 
able civilian assistance; and through an increasingly close association 
with the civil authorities, especially through the Regional Committees, 
to build the bridge by which the soldier can easily pass from Army to 
civil education. 

Other great resources to supplement the work in units are being 
reconstituted or created; on the one hand correspondence courses, 
already a well-established part of the wartime scheme; on the other 
hand, an entirely new venture, the Formation Colleges, one of which 
will be established in each Command. They are intended to form the 
apex of the whole scheme. 

For a month at a time in each Command from 500 to 1,000 
men and women will pursue specialized training courses and 
experience the delights of a residential college in which the basis of 
instruction will be liberal. Each college will consist of seven depart- 
ments, Science, Commerce, Art, Domestic Subject, Trades and Crafts, 
Modern Studies, Instructors’ Training, and in practice no student will 
be confined to any one department. Residence at the College will 
normally be in the last month of the soldier’s Army career: it should be 
a wonderful month. 

One test of the success of the scheme as a whole will be the extent to 
which voluntary activities emerge from the compulsory work. Cer- 
tainly one of the joys of the wartime scheme has been the development 
of Education Centres, like that at Dover, where the attendance is 
voluntary and the basis of study cultural. Under the new scheme any 
units will create their own centres; places to which it will be a pleasure 
to go, where the voluntary pursuit of cultural studies directly related 
to everyday life will integrate the whole unit programme. The value of 
these Centres is already widely accepted in the Army: wherever the 
Army goes they spring into life—in Brussels for example and Antwerp 
too: and after the war on returning to civil life the men and women of 
the Forces will not be content with adult education however excellent 
in quality if it is to be held in dismal surroundings. Add to this demand 
the enthusiasm’ for forty periods of study and life in a residential 
college which will be engendered in the thousands who pass through 
Formation Colleges; and it becomes clear that this release scheme will 
make a desirable and tremendous contribution not only to adult 
education but to the whole of our national life. 
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Thousands of instructors will be discovered or will discover them- 
selves, many of them potential teachers of our children. The continued 
training of the Army in citizenship too, will have a cumulative effect 
because the soldier increasingly realizes that politics and economics, 
with which he is largely concerned in ABCA discussions, touch him 
personally: ‘he is no longer too immature to think about the problems 
of life’. A great body of men and women will be returning to civil life 
far better informed and far clearer in their minds about the great prob- 
lems of the day than at any other time in our history. 

And after the war the Army itself will not yield‘the ground it has 
gained: enjoying the finest system of adult education in the country it 
will raise the standard of our national education of which it is already 


an integral part. 


The Army Fights Illiteracy 


R. C. SHAWYER, 


General.—In December, 1943, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, stated that 
‘just under 1} per cent of men enlisted into the Army in the last year 
and a half are illiterate. * The revelation passed unnoticed by the 
general public, and may have seemed of little significance to most of 
those who did read about it. 1} per cent is a trifling figure; yet it 
means—on the reasonable assumption that the figure is roughly | 
correct for the whole Army—that of every million serving men 12,500 . 
can neither read nor write, or to be exact, that they cannot fill in the 

- particulars of previous employment, education, interests, and so on 
required for the standard Personnel Selection form which is handed to 
every recruit. Add to their number the much larger percentage of men 
who, being semi-literate, can only just fill in these facts, and it is clear 
that in the direction of elementary instruction alone the Army educa- 
tionist is faced with a very formidable problem. 

The fight against illiteracy is, however, no new thing for the Army. 
Initiated by no less a man than the Duke of Wellington, it continued 


* Hanserd Vol. 395 No. 12 Col. 1550 (15th December, 1943). 
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with increasing success throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, steadily widening its scope in step with the parallel develop- 
ments in civilian education, which made possible an attack on a 
broader front. After the last war, when a fixed educational standard 
became an essential attribute of every trained soldier, illiteracy was 
considered a bar to enlistment, and for a time it looked as though the 
problem had disappeared. Unfortunately, this happy state of affairs 
did not last long. With the slump in recruitment, it became necessary 
for the Army to lower its standard and the ‘E’ recruit—the man who 
scored next to no marks in the preliminary educational test—became 


‘a common and harassing problem for the instructor. So numerous did 


these ‘E’ men eventually become that a special book ‘Nobby Clark as 
a Recruit,’ was produced to assist in teaching them to read. 

With the outbreak of this war the attention of most A.E.C. in- 
structors was diverted from the educational problems of the backward 
recruit to more pressing matters. Yet the problem remained, though 
the instructor was gone, and the unfortunate illiterates continued to be 
a drag on the Army and on themselves, unable to read orders, to make 
the simplest written application or report, or to correspond with their 
families. Before long isolated efforts were being made to tackle the 
problem anew. To take a case personally known to the writer, through- 
out the autumn and winter of 1940 an A.A. gunner spent two evenings 
a week with a Scottish Infant School-teacher, who voluntarily under- 
took, as part of her war-work, to teach him to read and write; after 
some months the man, wholly illiterate at the start, achieved an almost 
normal fluency. A little later small classés began to form in individual 
units and later still an occasional course was held here and there for 
the benefit of such men. 

It was not, however, till the end of 1942, that really systematic 
instruction was undertaken. In December of that year the Command 
Education Officer, Scottish Command, arranged with the Command- 
ing Officer of a Pioneer Group in Southern Scotland that a permanent 
school should be set up for the benefit of the illiterate man in all the 
Companies under the latter’s command. This school, probably the 
first of its kind, was the prototype of the present Basic Education 
Centre. It was housed in a single Nissen hut within the Pioneer lines 
and consisted of one class only. Instruction was given by an A.E.C. 
sergeant, chosen not because of any previous experience but because 
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he was the only person available. By good fortune he proved very well 
suited for the work. The courses lasted five weeks, and each group 
consisted of twelve to fifteen men. Besides reading and writing, they 
studied Current Affairs and Citizenship, with some Map Reading and 
later Nature Study; the latter subjects were found to build up the con- 
fidence of the countrymen who were often slow in the class-room but 
possessed good powers of observation. The results of these courses 
were most encouraging. 

By the middle of 1943, the instruction of illiterates, whether by 
means of courses or in unit classes, was becoming widespread through- 
out the Army at home.* The War Office authorities were fully aware 
of these developments and it was decided to extend the scope of the 
work. With the backing of the Adjutant-General a great impetus was 
given to the scheme. In October, 1943, two letters were issued by the 
War Office authorizing the establishment of Basic Education Centres, 
and emphasizing that it was in the interest ‘both of the Army and the 
Nation’ to eliminate illiteracy. It was suggested that a Centre should be 
set up in every military district in the United Kingdom and that each 
should be in charge of a Warrant Officer of the Army Educational 
Corps, with an assistant teaching staff drawn from the A.E.C. and 
partly from Regimental personnel.t A distinction was drawn between 
the ‘constitutional’ illiterate—the man whose mental level condemned 
him to a low educational standard—and the ‘accidental’ illiterate whose 
education was neglected in childhood, on account of illness or for 
some other reason, and who might not be especially dull.f It was 
towards the latter group, as likely to yield the quickest results, that the 
initial effort was to be directed, and it was also recommended that at 
the start only men who could not read or write at all (to the exclusion 
of the semi-literate) should be selected for the courses. 

After this scheme had been in operation for some months, it was 
decided to extend it in an important direction. Hitherto only men who 
had passed through the early stages of military training had been 


* Notably in the Pioneer Corps, which contains a high percentage of the illiterates 
in the Army, and in Detention Barracks where excellent work has been, and is being, 
done in this direction. 

+ Many of the latter, being specially selected because of their past experience in 
civilian teaching or in connection with the Army Education Scheme, have since 
proved most successful instructors. 

t This distinction is no doubt arbitrary, for many men fall to some extent into 
both categories, but ii has proved a useful guide. 
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allowed to attend a course, mainly on account of administrative 
difficulties in allowing deviations from the standardized programmes 
governing the first three months of Army life. After careful examina- 
tion it was found possible to overcome these difficulties, and it was 
decided to send the 50 most intelligent illiterates in every intake to 
special Basic Education Centres four weeks after their first entry into 
the Army. The system, which is now permanent, is operated with the 
assistance of officers of the Personnel Selection and Psychiatric 
Branches who select the most likely men in the course of their routine 
testing (these branches had already given valuable help in connection 
with the original scheme). The work with recruits has yielded fruitful 
results and in numerous cases the improvement affected at the Centres 
has enabled men to be selected for work of a higher grade than that 
for which they were originally considered suitable. 

The Basic Education Centre-—The Basic Education Centre has no 
standard specifications. It may be as large or as small as local circum- 
stances require. The numbers catered for in each place vary between 
12 and 60, with one instructor for every 10 or 12 men. On the whole 
the present tendency is for the larger Centres to replace the smaller 
ones, partly for administrative convenience and partly because grading 
is much easier with bigger groups. Courses normally last six weeks, 
though in a few cases it has been found possible to extend them to 
eight weeks or even longer. 

The type of accommodation also varies greatly. It may be a requisi- 
tioned house, part of a Nissen or hutted camp, or an annex to a 
civilian school or Army Education Centre. Accommodation in these 
days is hard to find, and the Education Officer must be flexible in his 
requirements. All he can insist on is proximity to a military unit which 
will house, feed and administer the men,* and reasonable recreational 
and canteen facilities. In practice the standard achieved is good; in 
nearly all cases each little class has its own room, embellished with 
pictures or posters and by the individual efforts of the men, and often 
there is a comfortably furnished Quiet Room as well. Most Centres 
have a good Handicrafts Room in addition to normal educational 


equipment. 
At the height of the 1943-44 scheme there were upwards of forty 


*In a few cases the men ate accommodated on the premises, as in a residential 


co. 
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Basic Education Centres in operation in Great Britain, but this 
number has since been reduced through amalgamations of small 
centres. After several thousand men have been given courses new 
illiterates are also less easy to discover, especially in present military 
circumstances. 

The Men.—lIt is impossible to define the characteristics of an 
illiterate man. It seems that almost any type of person—gay or morose, 
lively or sluggish, intelligent or unintelligent—may fall within the 
category. Indeed, illiterates are occasionally found who belong to 
really high intelligence groups. If they all have one thing in common 
it is probably a sense of inferiority, which is no less marked among 
the ‘accidental’ class, more conscious of their deficiency, than among 
the ‘constitutionals.’ This inferiority complex, often accentuated by 
the peculiar conditions of Army life, may manifest itself in excessive 
docility, in aggressiveness, in an apparent inability to concentrate or in 
many other ways. The instructor’s first task is to conquer this psycho- 
logical block through friendliness and sympathy, and if he can do this 
alone the course has not been in vain, for the first step has been taken 
towards obtaining a change of outlook in the man. The task is no 
light one; the groups on their first arrival often present a disheartening 
appearance, and their ‘dull eyes and cheerless faces,’ together with 
their lack of pride in their personal appearance, are frequently men- 
tioned. With such men, in order to teach them reading and writing, it is 
essential to achieve a relationship of complete confidence between the 
instructor and the student. When this is obtained backgrounds like 
the following are discovered: ‘Pte. X., listless and useless. Cause: he 
had obtained no letter from his wife for some time—his pals had been 
writing to her for him and he was worried because he did not know 
what was going into the letters. The N.C.O. i/c Centre wrote to her. 
A day or two later X was radiant merely because he had a letter from 
her in his pocket—it was 24 hours before he brought it up to have it 
read. There had been a serious matrimonial misunderstanding due to 
his inability to write his own letters. Subsequently, X became almost 
aggressive in his new-found joie-de-vivre and became self-appointed 
bodyguard to his instructor.’ Such a case illustrates both the direct 
effect of illiteracy on welfare and morale, and the child-like psychology 
of many of these men. Other backgrounds are much more complicated 
and include some really pathetic cases. Fortunately, the majority are 
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keen to learn, and those who show resentment or apathy in the early 
stages can usually be won over when the real value of the Basic Educa- 
tion Centre to themselves is patiently explained. It is not often that a 
man has to be returned to his unit as unteachable. 

What is the educational history of these men? A quite surprising 
number claim to have attended an ordinary school for the full nine 
years. A smaller number never attended at all, the majority of these 
being sons of gypsies, circus performers and other ‘travellers,’ though 
in a few cases there is no apparent reason for non-attendance. The 
largest class of illiterates, however, has some history of illness such 
as the following:—‘Pte. —. Age 18. Attended Council School in —, 
from 5-14 years. Absent at frequent intervals because of ill-health. 
Pneumonia on two occasions, away for 3-4 months each time; absent 
for a further term owing to a broken leg.’ Needless to say the testimony 
of the illiterate regarding his childhood needs very careful sifting, for 
some of them tell incredible stories. It is quite possible that some may 
have been literate or semi-literate when they left school but have lost 
the skill subsequently through lack of practice. It is interesting to note 
that illiteracy does not seem to run in families to any marked extent; 
quite often father, mother, brothers and sisters may all be able to read 
and write adequately. 

The Syllabus.—Although the primary object of a Basic Education 
Centre is to teach its students to read and write, it is necessary to 
present as lively and varied a programme as possible to men un- 
accustomed to mental activity and the fatigue of sitting in classrooms. 
Sometimes the men themselves do not appreciate the need for this 
variety and chafe at having to spend time on subjects other than the 
two they feel to be essential, but they are not good judges of their own 
capacity and underestimate the very real strain which the effort of 
learning imposes on them. The opportunity of starting the man on the 
road to a new conception of citizenship is in any case too good to be 
missed, and forms an important secondary object of the course. 

Apart from recommending that three or at most four hours a day 
should be regarded as the maximum which could profitably be devoted 
to reading and writing, the War Office left local Education Officers a 
free hand in devising their syllabuses.* As a result considerable 


* This policy contrasts with that of the Canadian Army, which has two main 
centres with syllabuses laid down in great detail. 
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variety is to be found in course programmes, as each expresses the 
individual ideas of its organizers and is adapted to local circumstances 
e.g. the accommodation and instructor-power available. The following 
is an analysis of the programmes of ten leading Centres made by an 
inspecting officer in March, 1944:— 


Percentage of 
Subject total time Average 
allotted Percentage 

Reading and Writing ... ... 32-65 49 
Arithmetic o—I9 9-5 
News, Current Affairs, Civies a ae 4—16 8 
History, Geography, wed o—7 4 
Handicrafts O—I4 5-5 
P.T. and Games 4—23 11.5 
Interior Economy (Cleaning, etc. sia o—I5 6 
Other Subjects, e.g. Music, films, visits 

to places of interest, Quizzes, etc _... o—17 7 


(A 30—35 hour working week may be taken as a normal figure). 


Although it might seem from the above table that there is a con- 
siderable divergence in the amount of reading and writing given at the 
various Centres, the difference is more apparent than real, eight out of 
the ten devoting between 41 per cent and 56 per cent of their time to 
these subjects. The same may be said of Arithmetic, which is only 
omitted from the syllabus of one Centre. There was some doubt 
among those organizing the early courses as to whether it was advisable 
to introduce another ‘academic’ subject for fear of spreading the men’s 
energy over too wide a field, but it is now generally agreed that 
Arithmetic is of such practical importance, especially in relation to Pay 
problems, that it cannot be omitted, although it is still far from 
achieving the importance it has reached in the more leisurely Canadian 
syllabus where it ranks level with Reading and Writing. With some 
exceptions, the men’s Arithmetical standard corresponds closely with 
their level of literacy. They may have some proficiency along special- 
ized lines i.e. in connection with betting or football pool problems, 
but they are often unable to transfer this knowledge to similar prob- 
lems in different contexts. This lack of adaptability is characteristic 


* In some cases done out of course hours. 
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and has to be overcome both in this and in other subjects. 

The value of P.T. and Games in providing a break from classroom 
work is obvious, and the importance of Current Affairs, Civics and 
kindred studies also needs no emphasizing; ignorance regarding the 
latter is often appalling. Handicrafts is a subject which is finding an 
increasing place in the syllabus. It can readily be co-ordinated with the 
teaching of Arithmetic (and even reading and writing), it provides a 
complete change from ordinary class-work, and it can supply that 
sense of achievement which is so lacking in most illiterates and which 
can greatly affect their response in other subjects. 

To assist in the teaching of reading and writing, the War Office has 
produced two books entitled English Parade (Parts I and II). These 
excellent reader-work-books, compiled by a Committee which in- 
cluded several civilian experts, are based partly on the phonic and 
partly on the sentence methods. Their material is drawn from Army 
life, and the attractiveness of Book I is enhanced by many lively 
illustrations of adult interest. The Canadian Legion readers Red Joins 
Up and A Lively Leave are also used in many Centres with the more 
advanced groups. They are much appreciated because they tell a 
connected and interesting adult story in very simple language. Many 
other types of reading material, even including infant readers, have 
been used with success. Among them may be mentioned the U.S. 
Army Reader Private Pete and of course the newspapers. In the 
teaching of writing, which usually presents considerable difficulty to 
the students (some men have to be taught even how to hold a pencil), 
the Marion Richardson writing patterns have often proved useful, and 
English Parade contains many models with space for writing, practice. 
Nearly every Centre also uses its own special devices for teaching 
reading and writing (e.g. flash-cards, Lexicon, etc.), but these have 
not been so systematically developed as seems to have been the case 
in the American Army. 

The Results.—It would be foolish to make exaggerated claims 
regarding the effectiveness of courses which last for only six weeks, 
and it is naturally exceptional, though not unknown, for a complete 
illiterate to leave a Basic Education Centre with something like normal 
fluency. Nevertheless, very valuable progress is achieved in that time 
in the great majority of cases. Results vary greatly according to the 
intelligence and interest of the men concerned and the skill of the 
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instructor, the range being from a fraction of a reading year to more 
than seven years as measured by Burt’s or similar reading tests. An 
average improvement would be in the neighbourhood of two reading 
years with a slightly smaller increase in spelling age. Such improve- 
ment is quite sufficient to stimulate the man to fresh effort, though 
hardly enough to make him independent of further coaching. The 
follow-up after he has returned to his unit is, therefore, of vital 
importance. The man takes his copy of English Parade back with him 
and an individual report, in most cases with suggestions for further 
work, is forwarded to his Commanding Officer. It is then for the unit 
to make the necessary arrangements, in consultation with the local 
A.E.C. staff. The ideal has perhaps been achieved in one Pioneer 
Camp, which runs what is virtually a Centre of its own. Here three 
highly qualified regimental instructors, one of whom is an officer, give 
continuous instruction to more than a hundred illiterates, each of 
whom receives two and half hours tuition a week. When it is thought 
that they have reached the stage where they will derive the maximum 
benefit from a full-time course, they are despatched to an official 
Centre where this can be given and then on their return they are re- 
absorbed into the part-time classes. In this way they are never lost 
sight of until full literacy is achieved. Unfortunately follow-up 
arrangements cannot always be as thorough as in this case, but a real 
effort is nearly always made to assist the man by means of class-work 
or even by individual coaching, and sometimes he is fortunate enough 
to return later for a second course at the Basic Education Centre. There 
is no doubt that a high proportion of those who entered the Army 
unable to read or write will be literate when they leave it. 

The improvement in morale effected at the Basic Education Centres 
is no less worth while than the educational progress. It is often difficult 
in a unit to give special attention to the illiterate man and, feeling 
himself inferior to his comrades, he may slowly lose his self-respect 
and even drift into crime. At the Basic Education Centre he is among 
equals and under instructors to whom his personal welfare is of prime 
interest and importance. In many Centres a conscious effort is made 
to cultivate a sense of responsibility and service, for example by the 
formation of messing and other committees; in addition every effort 
is made to induce a feeling of achievement and success which will 
counteract the sense of failure so deeply ingrained in many of these 
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men.* The result is often visible in an improvement in personal 
cleanliness and bearing as well as in mental outlook. The men, more- 
over, recognize the value of what is being done for them. They 
frequently ask to stay beyond their six weeks and their appreciation 
of the instructors’ work is often shown in small and rather touching 
expressions of gratitude. As for the attitude of those who organize 
the courses, it may be summed up in the words of one officer:—‘In 
many years’ service in Army Education I have not undertaken a job 
which is more necessary or so well worth doing.’ 

The Future.—It can be anticipated that as time goes on the arrange- 
ments for the education of illiterates in the Army will continue to 
improve. Perhaps ultimately the day will come when there are none 
left in the Service. But it does not seem sufficient that the Army alone 
should be engaged in this work. Not all illiterates have been called 
into the services,f not all will have the opportunity of going to a Basic 
Education Centre. Although the primary educational system may 
eliminate the problem in the end, it is hardly likely to do so in the near 
future. In view of the tremendous dislocation of educational facilities 
during the war, it is indeed more likely that the numbers will increase 
in the next few years. Could not a similar opportunity to that given 
by the Army, be offered to the adult illiterate in civilian life? 


*The legendary ‘shrewd business-man’ illiterate is occasionally met with, but he 
is in a tiny minority. The great majority are condemned, by their lack of education, 
to follow unskilled callings. 


t This is the case with most women illiterates, who are normally ineligible for 
enlistment into the A.T.S. A few have been discovered in A.T.S. units and one or 
two courses have been held for their benefit. Results are comparable to those 
obtained with the men. 
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Post-War Educational Development 
in India 


MABEL HARTOG 


HE bold Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education on 

Post-War Educational Development in India, published early 
this year, is now under consideration by Government. The Board is 
composed of the Ministers of Education and Directors of Public 
Instruction of all the Provinces of British India, and of a number of 
nominated members, including representatives of the Indian States. 
Mr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, 
is ex officio member of all the Board’s committees, and is known to 
have had a large share in the Report. 

The central feature of the document is the proposal to introduce 
free and compulsory education for all boys and girls from 6 to 14, to 
be developed in 40 years at a cost rising by degrees to over £200 mil- 
lions a year. It also proposes corresponding advances in secondary, 
university, technical, and adult education. The significance of the 
estimated expenditure will be best realized if it is compared with 
the total present expenditure on education. In 1940-41 this was 
£224 millions. 

No less formidable than the financing of the scheme will be the task 
of providing the two million odd teachers required, and 70 per cent 
of the total estimated cost is accounted for by the payment of their 
very modest salaries. Clearly, in spite of all difficulties, it is only by 
facing this immense problem frankly and squarely that advance on a 
national scale is likely to be made. And without a great advance in her 
education India cannot take her due place in the world. 

Readers of this journal will be specially interested in the section of 
the Report which deals with adult education. It assumes at the outset 
that adult education should form an integral part of the national 
system in view of the high percentage of illiteracy. With 85 
per cent of the population still illiterate, parents who attach no value 
to literacy are likely to prove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
introduction of compulsory primary education. Adult education will 
accelerate the process of making the country literate, as well as 
helping adults to be more useful members of society and in some 
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measure to improve their economic position. Only thus will the 
average illiterate gain some respect for education. 

I+ is realized that literacy is not an end in itself. The man or woman 
who is literate and no more, stands merely oa the threshold of the full 
development of personality. By this standard the achievements of 
mass literacy campaigns, in India as in other countries, are largely a 
waste of human effort, if carried no further. Yet in India up to the 
present the general attitude has been to regard adult education and 
adult literacy as synonymous. For some time to come the emphasis 
must certainly be on literacy, but from the beginning there should be 
some provision of opportunity for further study. Adult education 
centres should not merely provide for the teaching of cultural subjects, 
but should also have vocational classes for those who are more 
attracted by the idea of learning some craft, at least to begin with, than 
by the more academic subjects. 

The aim should be to make adults not merely literate, but perman- 
ently literate, and capable and desirous of extending their knowledge. 
With this object in view it is proposed that the literacy courses should 
last at least 100 hours, say 4 times a week for 6 months, but should 
preferably spread over a whole year. The course should be made to 
include, besides the three R’s, some elementary facts about civics, 
history, geography, and hygiene, as well as something about the 
student’s occupation in life. 

It is somewhat odd to read that the normal age for adult education, 
as planned in the Report, begins at the age of 10. This is to be so 
long as primary education is not compulsory. It is suggested that the 
classes for boys between 10 and 16 should be day classes, and distinct 
from those for older students. The upper limit of age is taken as 40, 
as it is thought that no useful purpose would be served by trying 
to extend it further. 

The numbers which will have to be dealt with in the 10-40 age 
range are reckoned as 90} millions. This is after allowing for the 
mortality rate and for those who will have passed out of the range 
contemplated before it is possible to provide for them. 

The liquidation of illiteracy in British India (with which the Report 
alone deals) therefore resolves itself, according to this calculation, into 
making 90} million persons literate. This it is proposed to achieve in 
25 years. The first five years would be devoted to planning, and to the 
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recruitment and training of teachers. The cost for the following 20 
years would be at the rate of £2} millions (Rs 3 crores) a year. Even 
if the finance were available, it would not be possible to put the 
scheme into immediate operation because of the paramount necessity 
for providing and training suitable teachers. The teaching of adults 
requires a special technique, nor does success in teaching in a children’s 
school guarantee success in teaching adults. If interest is not kept 
alive, the adult will soon leave the class. 

The only possible sources of supply of teachers are the professional 
teachers in day schools, non-professional teachers who will be given 
special training, and volunteers. It is calculated that not more than 
150,000 of the present cadre of 500,000 teachers can be expected to be 
both suitable and willing to undertake adult education, and that not 
more than 20,000 non-professional teachers will be ready for the first 
working year (i.e. the sixth year) of the scheme. The number of volun- 
teers is too uncertain to be taken into account, but reckoning on 
another 10,000 young teachers as available from those just leaving the 
training schools, the sixth year might begin with a total of 180,000 
teachers. This number would have to be built up until it reaches 
258,000 in the twelfth year, which should suffice for the subsequent 
years. As literacy progresses there would be a gradual shift over to the 
work of adult education proper. 

A nucleus of specially trained teachers should be appointed both to 
teach and to assist in selecting and training other teachers. In order to 
stimulate the interest of the students it will be necessary to make the 
fullest possible use of specialized.visual and mechanical aids, such as 
pictures, the magic lantern, cinema, gramophone, and radio, as well as 
of folk dancing, :ausic and drama. 

Buildings for the adult education centres should be readily available, 
but numerous and adequate libraries will be needed. Every adult school 
should have a library of its own, or should be able to obtain books free 
from a neighbouring library. 

The State must accept responsibility for the whole scheme, but 
much help can be given by public spirited individuals and organiza- 
tions. In particular employers of labour in industry can arrange for 
their workers to attend classes. 

The task of providing adequate facilities will be hardest in regard to 


women, both in view of the lack of women teachers and of other 
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obstacles. In the first place, there are at present little more than a 
quarter as many women literates as men. It may be necessary, where 
social customs do not permit mixed classes and until more trained 
women teachers are available, to depend to a large extent on volunteer 
women teachers, even if their qualifications fall short of those which 
would normally be required. 

In the early years the organization will concentrate on literacy 
work, but as the scheme proceeds, it will devote itself more and more 
to adult education in the fullest sense. By the twenty-fifth year it 
should have transformed itself smoothly and easily into the perman- 
ent machinery for adult education. 

It will not be practical to charge fees, if illiteracy is to be extinguished 
on a voluntary basis, though is may be possible to make some charge 
for classes of a more advanced type. The cost of the whole scheme is 
reckoned on the basis of one rupee per hour, or Rs 100 per annum, 
for each class of 25 pupils. This comes roughly to £45 millions 
(Rs 6o crores) for 25 years, or Rs 3 crores a year beginning in the 
sixth and first operational year. 

These are, in brief outline, the Board’s proposals on adult education. 
In a dissentient note at the end of the Report Sir Meverel Statham, 
Director of Public Instruction for Madras, doubts the wisdom of 
spending this sum of money on making adults literate, and thinks it 
would be better to concentrate all resources on bringing in the eight 
years of compulsory education as soon as possible. 

With the other challenging and stimulating sections of the Report 
there is no space to deal here. But one problem does not seem to have 
been faced up to by the Central Advisory Board—the problem of 
obtaining women teachers in sufficient numbers. No suggestions are 
offered as to how this all important matter is to be tackled. There are 
at present in all grades of education only 50,000 women out of a 
total of 500,000 teachers. Yet of the two million teachers envisaged for 
the future more than half are to be women. How are they to be induced. 
to enter the teaching profession? In the opinion of Sir Meverel Statham 
it will be necessary, for many years to come, to treat the education of 
girls as a special problem. I agree. It is, in my view, the most urgent 
problem of post-war education in India. 


The Use of Radio in Adult Education 


(This is the Report of the First Year’s Working of a Scheme initiated by 
F. L. Harris, Resident Tutor in West Cornwall 1943-44.) 


N the past the main appeal to the use of wireless for the purpose of 

Adult Education has been confined to encouraging regular listening 
in groups on a set evening and at a set time. 

There are many difficulties in the way of the formation of such 
groups: e.g. they sometimes compete with similar appeals by Resident 
Tutors and others for the formation of a formal class with a local tutor; 
local difficulties of evening and time are often very serious; the range 
of subjects available is restricted; there is change of subject and lack of 
continuity, from term to term. 

To organize a listening group also presents many of the difficulties 
encountered when a class is to be formed. Often the desire for a class 
has to be created out of inarticulate scraps of interest or a rather half- 
hearted desire for information. The same applies to a listening group; 
before one can be formed to follow one of the comparatively few 
series offered, interest has to be aroused in a sufficient number of 
individuals. 

Instead therefore, of trying to organize formal listening and dis- 
cussion groups, the Resident Tutor in Cornwall decided that if the 
educational interest in, and the use of, the radio is to be extended, 
there must be a very wide and yet purposeful appeal to individuals 
whose interests are unsure and at first inarticulate and spasmodic. An 
experiment was begun, therefore, by which advance news of particular 
broadcasts was brought to the notice of individuals who might be 
interested. 

There already existed the bulletin issued weekly by the Central 
Committee for Group Listening called ‘Make a Date with the Radio’, 
which draws attention to from twenty to thirty items in the week’s 
programmes and is intended to promote selected listening’ mainly in 
the Forces. Using this as a basis, the Resident Tutor proceeded to 
‘select certain items adding a simple note to people whose interests 
could be estimated, suggesting that they might like to listen to the 
item or items mentioned, plays, concerts, talks, discussions, feature 
programmes, and so on. Those already organized in formal classes 
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could very often be asked to listen by the class tutor with whom, 
of course, the Resident Tutor was in touch, but in addition many 
people were asked to listen who had never been in a formal class, 
The Civil Defence, Women’s Voluntary Service, Home Guard 
and other wartime organizations have brought many people together 
in a new framework. In these organizations discussions on current 
affairs have often shown the need for more information on wider 
issues and problems and the Resident Tutor has been able to point 
where and how this desire for information can often be satisfied by 
particular broadcasts. Mutatis mutandis broadcast plays and music can 
extend the range of experience and imagination, especially in rural areas 
where there are no theatres and few concerts. Listening to such pro- 
grammes can be of value in supplementary work in formal classes in 
music and drama. Again the works of a composer may be the subject 
for a class in musical appreciation and a broadcast of one of the com- 
poser’s works may give valuable help to the lecturer. 

Every individual was asked to report on each programme listened to. 
Very many did so and the fact that they had been asked to send in a 
report no doubt was a great help towards concentrated and serious 
listening. 

The results of the first year’s working have been encouraging. The 
Resident Tutor has formed links with many fresh people and he is 
convinced that by stimulating interest and purposeful listening the 
adult educational work in the area has been helped and larger con- 
ceptions of adult education have been gained. 

In May of this year at Camborne, a Conference was held of some 
70 people who as individuals had been listening to recommended 
broadcasts. Very many of these people could not, for one reason or 
another, have joined a formal class or listening group but there can be 
not the smallest doubt that during the previous few months they had 
listened with an entirely new keenness and interest. Broadcast plays, 
concerts and music are very much appreciated. It may be added that in 
the whole of Cornwall there is no theatre and comparatively few 
concerts are given. 

The Conference at Camborne was attended by the West Regional 
Director and other B.B.C. officials and they all felt that to discuss 
broadcasting with a group, all of whom have done some serious and 
purposeful listening, was of great value.and the comments made were 
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incomparably more useful than those made at the average meeting 
where most of the audience have only listened in a haphazard unplanned 
fashion. Mr. Cyril Wood, of C.E.M.A., spoke admirably comparing 
broadcast with stage plays and he too was much impressed by the 
intelligent use which had been made of broadcasting. 

A similar experiment was made with young people: The Workers 
Educational Association Youth Organizer for Cornwall, in co-opera- 
tion with the Resident Tutor, sent notices to a number of likely young 
people with whom she was in touch. She writes:— 


‘Though it is impossible to generalize over such a comparatively 
short period and with so few “consumers,” results seem to indicate 
that on the whole young people from 14-18 are not in the habit of 
listening to particular programmes—they do not make dates with 
the radio! The radio is used chiefly as a background to work, meals 
and family life in general. It is not regarded by anything like a 
majority as an important source of entertainment. It cannot be 
compared in popularity with the cinema or even with books. In 
discussion the main reasons given for this are lack of time (which in 
effect means lack of interest), and the difficulties met with in the 
home which prevent real listening for any length of time. Even 
though the choice of programmes is now more limited than before 
the war, differences of opinion as to the particular programme to 
be switched on still exist and present a real obstacle to many young 
people. 

Though the results of this experiment have not been spectacular 
or perhaps very encouraging there is no reason for assuming it is 
not worth while. Indeed there is much to be said on the contrary. 
It has stimulated lively discussion about radio programmes in a 
number of clubs, and for many young people this has been a new 
experience. As one boy said in a rural club, ‘When I go to the 
cinema, I often discuss the film with my friends or my parents: but 
when I listen to the radio I do not discuss it with anybody’. 

From time to time notices of a particular programme—‘What 
to teach the 12s to 15s’ and ‘National Service’ were two examples— 
have been sent to about twenty boys and girls. Many made a special 
effort to listen and enjoyed making their comments in conversation 
or by letter. The personal note, often followed by a word in con- 
versation, stimulates interest and encourages listening. There is no 
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reason for assuming that what has been done on quite a small scale 
could not be done more extensively.’ 

Its sponsors believe, that in this scheme lies a real future for broad- 
cast adult education. If it is not possible to hold a listening group of 
the usual kind, people are encouraged under this scheme to listen in 
their homes and, when circumstances permit, to have discussions at 
times convenient to themselves. Discussion is important, and tutors 
find that members of their classes are eager to discuss the broadcasts 
they have listened to: in this way broadcasting becomes a real support 
and not a rival to the traditional adult education movement. 

This scheme makes possible a far wider educational use of B.B.C. 
programmes because there is so much more to choose from and to 
offer. In the winter 1943-44 there were only two series for adult groups 
and one for youth groups. If days and times and other circumstances 
did not suit an organization which had been contemplating group 
listening the attempt to use broadcasts for educational purposes was 
altogether abandoned. On the other hand, under this scheme a wide 
choice of cultural and educational programmes is available and people 
have far more chance of doing some serious listening than they would 
have if the possibility of making educational use of the wireless were 
confined to special periods on one or two evenings a week. 

All those concerned with the experiment are agreed that it should 
continue this autumn and a letter dated 9th May 1944, from the head- 
mistress of a County Secondary School for Girls is, perhaps, worth 
quoting, as it seems to summarize the view of nearly all those with 

whom the Resident Tutor has been in touch:— 

‘With reference to your sheets ‘Make a Date with the Radio’ 
which have for the moment been discontinued’, I should like to say 
that I did very much enjoy knowing beforehand the best programme 
for my particular interest, music, especially orchestral. 

I am hoping that you will be renewing the custom of sending 
them out.’ 

Finally, one practical point should be noted. A certain amount of 
clerical work is involved in a scheme of this kind and without such 
help no Resident Tutor could undertake it. 


* Resumed in the Autumn 
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THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES by Sir Charles Grant Robertson. Pp. 90. (Methuen 
and Co.) 4s. 6d. 

tn the first three chapters of this little book Sir Charles Grant Robertson 
reviews the history of British Universities, and every page of them is profit- 
able reading. But I shall confine myself to the fourth and last chapter in 
which he sets down his views on the present and future of University 
education in this country. 

It is hard to know where to begin. For one thing, all that Sir Charles says 
in this chapter about the Universities seems to me to be true and important; 
and praise has a way of being less articulate than disagreement and censure. 
For a second, the 35 pages which make up the chapter speak of so many 
quite momentous matters that the scanty plot of a review cannot contain 
mention of a half of them. 

But I begin by quoting this sentence from p. 57: “There is indeed, a real 
need for the Universities severally and as a whole to remember that they can 
be the starting-point of a new Renaissance, the purpose of which is to raise 
spiritual and moral power, and that if it does not start with them it will 
probably not start at all’. These are solemn words; and at the end of the book 
Sir Charles looks to a time when “Theology in its true sense has been en- 
throned as the mater scientiarum and the highest of all university Faculties— 
when our universities have been made real laboratories of spiritual and moral 
efficiency—when all education has for its aim man’s control of himself 
through the stern but bracing discipline of brain and of the human spirit’; 
- and then, he says, ‘social values’ will automatically adjust themselves, in 
accordance with a trained insight into ‘reality’. I have quoted these 
sentences because they contain the truth around which all else in this chapter 
is ranged and from which all else derives. Now I believe that Sir Charles is 
right in this. I add only that, as I read lim, he does not mean that the Univer- 
sities ought to feel bound to make Christian theology the end and goal of 
their teaching mission, though he believes as I do, that every university 
should have its Faculty of Theology in which the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are systematically expounded; I take him to mean chiefly that at the 
centre of the work of the universities is philosophy, as an activity in which 
intellectual discipline and spiritual passion are always enriching each other. 
It is only in this way, through philosophy, that the work of a university, 
with its many faculties and departments, can be seen as a whole and come to 
have true unity; and it is pre-eminently through its philosophical activity 
that a university can most serve the community. Now our own age is clearly 


one which lacks philosophy; and it is an age which, because of the 
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catastrophes which have befallen us and because of huge new accessions of 
scientific knowledge and of technical devices specially needs philosophy. 
But in fact the philosophizing of this century in England, with Cambridge in 
clear possession of the leadership, has been all too confined to discovering a 
foundation for the at best partial truth of science and of common-sense; to a 
large extent, it has been disregardful of religion, the arts, and history. It has 
therefore failed to be synoptic or truly catholic, and has not been a philo- 
sophy of what Sir Charles, following de Quincey, would call ‘power’. To 
say this is not to show ingratitude for the prodigious ability which has 
gone into epistemological inquiry during the last forty years, nor is it to ask 
for ‘messages’ of woolly uplift. Yet, as Sir Charles observes, the time for 
sneering at the Victorians has gone by; and I, who can recall an eminent 
philosopher of our day showing lively satisfaction in likening the mind of 
our time to the mind of the eighteenth century, look back, with some wist- 
fulness, to the Oxford of T. H. Green and R. L. Nettleship. Hume has been, 
I suppose, the philosopher to whom philosophy between the wars has 
chiefly gone back; and Green’s work on Hume might never have been done, 
for all the influence it has had. But for my part, I had rather be damned with 
Green and Nettleship than co-sphered with Hume; and I look forward to 
the coming after the war of a new philosophical impulse which will give us, 
with no less rigour than philosophy has had in recent years, a wider and 
more humanistic grasp of human life. 

It is natural to look to Oxford for this. But still, the new universities 
have a special responsibility here; they have an obvious stimulus in the life 
of the great cities in which they are set; and Sir Charles is admirably insistent 
on the value of the City universities in the life of the nation. It is natural 
perhaps that in these universities the Faculties of Science, Engineering and 
Medicine should loom larger than the Faculties of Arts. This is, no doubt, an 
age of science; and the great public can hardly be blamed if it has more of an 
eye for the sciences than for the humanities. For these and ‘other reasons 
it is sometimes said, without ill-will but not without plausibility, that the 
Arts Faculties in the city universities are likely to be threatened by a certain 
depression; unlike the sciences in these universities they may lack the fresh- 
ness and energy which consciousness of being in midstream of a scientific 
age gives to the scientific faculties, and unlike the humanities at Oxford and 
Cambridge, they may lack the assurance which consciousness of a long and 
mighty tradition gives. But if the difficulties are considerable, the need is still 
greater, and so, in proportion, are the opportunities. 

I mention two other matters which are discussed in these pages. First, Sir 
Charles gives a salutary warning, which needs to be repeated again and 
again, against the idea that we shall necessarily be a better educated nation 
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if higher numbers than formerly are sent to the universities for study. So far 
as my Own experiences goes, I can find no reason to believe that there is any 
considerable untapped reservoir of talent on which the universities in the 
future might draw. And at this time we need to be on our guard, more than 
ever before, against measuring education by counting the numbers that are 
being educated. These are days of great educational reform on a scale which 
nothing less than a world war and untold misery could have precipitated; 
but unfortunately this present willingness to reform goes along with a 
willingness to believe that the cause of education is served by insisting that 
without delay much larger numbers than previously must be educated, and 
this at a time when the teachers and the buildings are not available. This is 
the spirit of scandalous folly in which the new education bill is conceived; 
and the day is not far off when we shall bitterly regret it. If, as a nation, we 
were in earnest with education, we should insist on more haste and less 
speed, on more long-term planning and less on pseudo-idealistic clamour for 
what can only be, in reality, something second- or third-rate. 

Sir Charles rightly advances considerations like these against the preva- 
lent hope of sweeping advances in adult education. There are not, he says, 
the teachers available. But here, I should be disposed to say, that there is 
better ground for moderate hope. It is urgent that the headway made by 
adult education in the army should not be lost; it must be held on to as we 
pass from war to peace. And it is not I think too much to hope that this can 
be done. As the younger teachers in the universities, technical colleges and 
schools return from war duties, they can and ought to be encouraged to help 
in this work on a larger scale than formerly; not. only did they complete 
their university training before the war, but their experience during the war 
would be an invaluable qualification. In these men and women we have 
trained minds who would quickly adapt themselves to this form of educa- 
tion; there is here no question, as there is for the elementary schools, of 
turning over to the work ill-educated people. And yet it is in this matter, 
where the need for urgency is for obvious reasons very great, that by the 
curious perversity of Whitehall, injunctions to go slow have been issued. 

The wisdom and insight of this book are things to be thankful for. One 
can only regret that its author did not write at greater length out of the 
fullness and depth of his experience. D. G. JAMES 


EDUCATION HANDBOOK NO. 2 edited by E. W. Woodhead (Jarrold) 5s. 

The Wood and the Trees 

EVERYONE interested in education in England will welcome the second 
number of the Education Handbook edited by E. W. Woodhead, now 
Director of Education for Kent. It is a better book than the first, largely 
because the Education Act has gone on the statute book between the 
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appearance of these two volumes, so that the contributors to No. 2 have 
more than enough material into which to get their teeth. So there is a sense 
of greater urgency about this book, more stress on the practical steps to be 
taken in order to make sense of the Act, as well as a refreshing realization 
that all the new school buildings we hope for won’t do the trick unless there 
is hard and intelligent thinking about what ought to go on in these new 
buildings when we get them. 

The Editor has picked a good team: one would imagine he must have 
sat down to work it out in much the same spirit as we used, in those far-off 
leisurely days, to pick a world cricket eleven against Mars. The result is 
that each section is handled by a first-class expert on the subject. If judgment 
has to be made between them, the dons and scholars and non-practising 
experts come off better than the administrators, as is perhaps natural. The 
issues arising from the Education Act need more time for thought than can 
usually be given by those who are up to their necks in trying to put Part II 
of the Act in working order by 1st April, 1945. So I think the best articles 
come from Canon Cockin, Dr. Lauwerys, Professor Cavenagh and Lady 
Simon, though there are good things in all the rest of the contributions. 

The Editor and Mr. H. C. Dent concern themselves with the wood, or 
jungle, of English education as a whole, while the rest of the team study 
particular trees or groups of trees. Between them, these first two writers 
state most of the important principles, but they are asked to do too much in 
too few pages, and the result is a bit of a steeplechase over a lot of good 
country. But the Editor says the right things about the ‘dangers of uni- 
formity, and of administrative control becoming an end in itself . . . a real 
danger that Martha rather than Mary will become the dominant partner,’ 
and the consequent need of seeing that the consumer’s particular interests 
are not forgotten. Mr. Dent’s article makes the clear point that the Act 
should for the first time make possible a national policy in education, but is 
otherwise more concerned with hammering out the phrases of an educa- 
tional manifesto, than in sitting down to think a thing over three or four 
times. It is not easy to pick on phrases without being unfair, but the sentence 
‘If all share in something available to all, that something cannot but become 
a common possession’ is either a pleonasm, or too deep for me altogether. 
And I found the paragraph about the ‘narrow cramped and stifled lives’ 
of the industrial workers a shade too brave in generalization for my taste. 
Was it T. S. Eliot who talked of middle-class lives flowering damply like 
aspidistras? But my real complaint is that Mr. Dent does not, as some of 
his fellow contributors do, make it clear enough that people as well as con- 
ditions have got to change, and that the paralysis of the will to do better 
lies at the root of our disorders. 
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Canon Cockin, writing of ‘Religious Education’, speaks in the accents 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury in stressing the primary duty laid on 
citizens, and Christian citizens particularly, ‘to take education seriously 
and to be ready to pay the price of doing so’. If the argument between Church 
and State can be conducted on that plane, we shall see an end to the wearisome 
squabbles over the Dual System, and Canon Cockin’s hope realized of 
a growth in mutual trust between them both, because they both ‘recognize 
a common concern and a common responsibility’. Unfortunately, this is a 
language not at present understood at most Diocesan Education Con- 
ferences. 

Dr. Lauwerys, on the secondary school curriculum, provokes more 
thought than any other contributor, in examining how the secondary 
schools have been hag-ridden by the domineering influence of the uni- 
versities, and by ‘pervasive respect for an irrelevant educational tradition 
inherited or copied from the public schools’. He points out, rightly, that the 
job is to design a secondary curriculum which will be sufficiently appetising 
to the consumer to make him feel it is better to remain‘at school than to go 
out and start work. The practical suggestions for this new curriculum are, 
perhaps inevitably, less convincing than the criticisms of our present 
methods, but throughout his article Dr. Lauwerys pulls the reader up again 
and again and invites him to think over his first principles. He says very 
good things about the fallacy of supposing that grammar and modern 
schools must have different curricula because their pupils are going to take 
up different kinds of jobs, and about the extraordinary, and quite inaccurate 
discovery of the Norwood Committee that there were three types of English 
child, for whom a merciful Providence had provided, or would provide, 
three appropriate types of secondary school. This ebullition of academic 
nonsense is finally removed with the shrewd remark that the three proposed 
types of school, grammar, technical, and modern, in reality owe their 
origin to class divisions in society, and not to educational aptitudes at all. 
In Dr. Lauwerys’ model curriculum, many will welcome the insistence on 
the inclusion of natural science, without which citizens of the twentieth 
century world can be ‘neither safe nor happy’, though I personally found 
his suggestion of a longer day (in which to contain his new synthesis of 
basic and optional subjects) a little alarming. But in this, too, the author 
succeeds in making the reader sit up and think. 

Space does not allow comment on all the articles that follow. Mr. D. S. 
Evans carries one of Dr. Lauwerys’ suggestions into further detail, in out- 
lining an attractive course in ‘handy science’, for the great mass of pupils 
who will not become professional scientists. Mr. Kenneth Holmes, writing 
of education in Art, has obviously a great range of experience and of success- 
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ful experiment behind him, but seems oddly less capable at controlling that 
most difficult tool, the pen, than he certainly is of controlling his brush. 
Dr. Crowley, also with an immense fund of practical knowledge, writes 
practically and wisely about the right form of special educational treatment 
which must be given if the school is to fit the needs of the child, more 
particularly the handicapped child, and he again can pull the reader up 
with a start, as in the sentence ‘Is not the open-air school, in fact, a 
standing criticism of the ordinary school?’ 

Mr. H. M. Burton sketches an ambitious but practical plan for the schools 
in rural areas, Mr. Wolfenden rightly charges the youth organizations with 
too much doing and too little thinking, and Mr. Howes says many wise 
things about the selection of apprentices for jobs, and of the change in the 
valuation of education which employers are beginning to show. Professor 
Cavenagh brilliantly summarizes the McNair Report, making valuable 
comparisons with the report of the Planning Committee of the Royal 
College of Physicians, particularly in showing that ‘the question of raising 
medical prestige does not arise; doctors are respected in a way that teachers 
are not,’ an important social fact that was not true in the past, but which 
arises from our habit of educating our children on the cheap, ‘whereas 
doctors have rich patients as well.’ 

Lady Simon on the ‘Finance of the Education Act’ makes a difficult but 
important subject thoroughly interesting, and her article shows how urgent 
it is that the Government, which virtually excluded financial reform from 
the Act, should make up to the anomalies and complications and dangers of 
actual breakdowa which their own legislation must produce. Finally, 
John Newsom has some entertaining things to say on the relations between 
councillors, officials, public, and the Ministry, and rubs in two important 
points: that the effectiveness of the Act may well turn on the sanctions which 
the Minister is prepared to use against laggard Education Authorities: 
and that the administrator, professional or amateur, should judge his job 
in the light of providing a service for the consumer, rather than in terms of 
his own power and prestige. 

A book to come back to, and to look at again whenever action seems 
likely to outrun thought. 

J. L. LONGLAND 
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Correspondence 


THE UNIVERSITY, 


GLASGOW, W.2. 
The Editor, ADULT EDUCATION. 


DEAR SiR: The review of the recently published Survey of Adult Education in 
Scotland,1938-9, in your issue of September last calls attention to a number of 
the main features of the Report. But, although the reviewer has evidently 
studied the document with great care, we fear that he has inadvertently drawn 
conclusions which are not justified hy the data and which are somewhat 
unfortunate in their implication. We refer in particular to the statement in 
section 2 of his summary that ‘the personnel of the classes tends to consist 
mainly of the more well-to-do and of those with a secondary education’. 
Your reviewer places in the foreground a contrast between the numbers of 
employers, directors and foremen and those of unskilled workers. But even 
from the figures quoted by him and still more from the Report itself it is clear 
that there are other occupational grades which stand considerably ahead of 
either of these in numbers. 


On the second point, educational background, the Report is quite clear. 
Diagrammatic Table H of the Report shows that 21 per cent of the men and 
35 per cent of the women had more or less completed a secondary school 
education. This is far from constituting the proportion which the word 
‘mainly’ in the quotation suggests. The Report certainly notes the fact that 
the classes apparently appeal in the greatest relative measure to those who 
have had a full secondary course (or nearly so) but have not proceeded to a 
University. But this holds for people with this particular educational back- 
ground only in relation to their proportion among the general population. 
When actual numbers are considered, it is found that the greatest number of 
adult students had little schooling beyond the ‘elementary’ stage. 


Your reviewer in referring to the table showing how students first heard of 
Adult Classes writes, “Voluntary educational organizations, so important 
South of the Border, are not mentioned’. This statement may give an 
impression that the authors of the Report have ignored the work done by the 
W.E.A. in Scotland. This is not so. As explained in the Report, although the 
number of classes conducted directly by the W.E.A. in Scotland is small, yet, 
apart from participation in various joint committees, the W.E.A. performs 
important functions consisting in the main of stimulating the demand, 
establishing contact with working-class organizations and conducting such 
activities as summer schools and week-end schools. The categories shown in 
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the Table mentioned refer to the methods by which students get to hear of the 
classes, and at least four of those shown are methods habitually adopted by 
the W.E.A. or by its members. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. COCHRANE, 
D. M. STEWART. 


DEAR SIR: I am sorry that I appear to have drawn ‘the wrong conclusion’ in 
spite of having been given the credit for ‘having evidently studied the docu- 
ment with great care’. I have re-read it and I am afraid cannot give way to 
my Critics. 

I mentioned employers and directors first because they come first in the 
table and I also stated that there are other occupational categories with 
larger numbers. There is no refuting this as I merely quoted their own 
figures. 

In the next place I did not say that the personnel of the classes was mainly 
secondary school. I included the phrase ‘the more well-to-do’. Let me quote 
actual figures from Table F. 


Percentage 
Employer or on own account ses 5-0 
Foreman or superintendent ... 45 
Journeyman, Skilled Worker... ox 27.5 
Commercial Traveller ae 2.0 
Totalling 51 

In addition there are 
Housewives ... vial 10.5 

Then come Percentages 
Unskilled Workers... vile 45 
Domestic Servants ... 1.0 
Unspecified ... ‘fs 6.0 


I still think, therefore, that my description was a fair one, for the list 
has a distinct middle-class ‘flavour’ about it. 
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Finally, though admitting that there is a reference to the W.E.A. tucked 
away in a footnote some pages later, I cannot see why in Table L ‘Students’ 
Sources of Initial Information about Adult Classes, the ‘University Office’ 
should be considered a ‘method’ of hearing of classes any more than the 
W.E.A. and it is to say the least, unfortunate if some other interpretation 
were intended. 

As I have said before, the report is well worth reading and deserves 
careful study by all interested in Adult Education. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. W. GIBSON. 
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The Journal begs to draw the attention of its readers to an appeal 
which comes from the Inter-Allied Book Centre of 3-5 Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Set up under the auspices of the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, the task of the Centre is the replenishment, in each of the 
allied countries, of national, university, public and other librariés 
whose books have been destroyed. 


Already, from book drives, more than a million books have been 
set aside. But the proportion of modern technical, scientific, com- 
mercial and legal works is low. Books in foreign languages as well as 
in English are asked for. Many libraries will urgently need sets of the 
more important periodicals, particularly back numbers of Journals 
and Transactions. Odd issues will be useful, as they may enable the 
Centre to make up complete sets. 


Any reader who has books to spare for this cause is asked, in the 
first instance, to send to the Director, Mr. B. M. HEADICAR, at the 
Inter-Allied Book Centre, 3-5 Salisbury Square, E.C.4, a list of what 
he or she is prepared to give. If so desired, carriage will be refunded 
on all books presented. Donors may, if they wish, indicate the 
country, or even the library, which they would particularly like to 
assist. 


THE FUTURE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By JAMES DUDLEY. Pp. 76. In the press. 
Approximate price, 4s. net 


This is the report of a group invited by the British 
Institute of Adult Education to consider, under the 
chairmanship of Viscount Sankey, “the purpose of and 
the need for adult education and the possibilities of its 
further extension’’. It is based on the consideration of a 
large body of evidence from workers in the field of adult 
education both on the administrative and on the teaching 
side, under both statutory authorities and voluntary 
organizations. It emphasizes the need for a wide extension 
of adult education, both for the enrichment of personal 
life and as an essential foundation of democratic govern- 
ment; and it suggests the changes in methods and organ- 
ization by which this extension can be brought about. 
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